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Politics.of Gurope, ; London, February 8, 18%2.-The French papers of, Tuesday 


(Feb. 5) have reached as by express: their contents would at any 








othér time-be interesting, but Must wow give place to the para- 
mount importance of our own domestie affairs, The debate oh 
the new law of. the press: contionés, «There are sevetal members 
yet to speak. The censorship expired on the 3d, and the Drapeat 
Blane commences its article on the occasion with the exclamation 
of “Ouf!” expressive of ease afier the removal of a heavy, load, 
The expiration of the censorship is in the same paper thus whime 
sically announced :—" This Committee &f Cénsorship ceased its 
functions at eleven o’clock on Sunday night,” 


There were Four Ships mentioned among the Arrivals io 
yesterday's Report; but oot one of them is from England. 


In the Journat of yesterday, we presented our readers 
with a Sketch of the Parliamentary Proceedings up to the 
Sth of Febraary, from a London Weekly Paper, which could 
pot have beeh done had the Fuller Reports of the Daily 
nes been followed, This first gratification of public curio- 
sity having beea answesed by the publication in question, 
we now revert to the more ample Reports of the Times, 
(anquestionably the best) and commence with that in the 
Commons .on the State of Ireland ow the 7th. The Debate 
on the Address, which engaged their attention of both Houses un 
the Sth, has been perhaps sulliciently detailed on the Report alrea- 
Gy given, On the Gib, no business was done in either Hoise, and 
the Report in the Times merely mentious their assembling and 
adjournment fér want of a sufficient namber being present. The 
Froceodiay of the 7th in the House of Lords were very short 
and of mifof importance ; and the first portion of the business io 
the Commons related to the Norfolk Petition presented by Mr. 
Coke, of whith a Report was given yesterday. After this, 
came the Debate on Ireland, a very full Report of which is given 
in our Paper of to-day from the Times of Feb. 8, atid we shall 
follow it up as our space will admit by the Debates of the suc- 
peeding days from the same Paper. 

. Of General News we meet with less in the Papers that have 
pow reached us than we ever remeber in Files of a similar 


Jength.' When the Debates are gat through, we ball republish, } gags himself unable to satisfy his-creditors, then of coussey as a 
however, all that we deem interestiag. matter of necessity, be mast talk of a composition. Bufevenés 
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tain speeches upon the Address. The chief of these is import. 
apt guough: Mr. Vausittart had been undersood to say, that, 
whatever cetreachments took place, there would be na diminn- 
tion of taxation, This woful declaration was attributed Jast nigh 
by Mr. Lushiugton to misapprebension, It was only meant te 
be said tnat no such diminution of taxation would take place ag 
woald bring the public creditor into jeopardy: this should seem 
to be reasonable enough. Our ec et ‘Should be that of eve 
honest and honourable man who has impradently petite: | 
his cireumstances —he should reduce his current expenses to the 
lowest possible scale, and faitbfally pay his debts, He may have 
this importunate valet, that rapacious mistress, who would stiff 
hang upou him; he may have hotses dnd hownds ‘(as wé have 
soldiers—cavalry and infantry) in which ‘he takes delight: ut 
be must recollect that it was his love of these that brought tith 
: to the briok of ruia—he must most remorselessly cashier or re- 
dace them all. If, after every possible retrenchment, he, atid 


Ducness of ATHutt, of the Oh of February, siatiog that ap to $ jsabselate fraud, To withdraw one sixpence, ay, one farthing, 
that period Mr. Canning’s appoinimeat as Governor General of ; from the just demands of the public creditor, while the Civil Ligt 
India bad cortaiuly not taken place ; and one Letter of that } continues as its preseat exorbitant pitch—raised, , also, as it has 
date says, * Yowanay expect Mr. Canning as your new Governor } been, by Bearly one-third, throagh the incroased value of Woney 
in a year or (wo, with a Peerage.” This is from a quarter likely ; during the last throe yoats—would be an act of dishonesty, more 
to possess the best information. scandalous than ever disgraced the old Court of France, in the 
There are an abundance of articles, not strictly political, that } Zenith of its despotism gnd profigacy, 

ave shall cmbrace the earliestoccasionol entering on, Among these 
is a singular account of the conversion of a Miss Loveday at a 
Seminary in France, to the Catholic Religion, and the Petujon of 
her Father, with her own Reply, and her Teacher's Defence, all ; 
of which have been published, There is a severe Letter of Mr. 
Southey’s, in reply to Lord Byrog’s late meation of bim in the 
‘Appendix to his Two Foscari; some bard words between. Mr. 
Hunt, Hone, Haglitt, and the Quarierly Reviewers ; and other 
amusing matters that we shall attend to when the more important 
subjects are disposed of, In the mean time we give the leading | 
articles of the Times of Feb, 8, 9, and 11, and afterwards pro- 
ceed with the Debates ;— 


At will be seen from our Parliamentary report, that the mea- 


New Ivigh Duke.—We have already stated that the Marquis 
of Waterford will be clevated ton Dukedom. - His new title will 
be Duke of Manster,—Freeman’s Dublin Journal, » 


Sir Regent, Wiisow. will, we understand, certainly bring om 
his motion op Tgesday, next; and will state at length his reasa, 
for requiring the. production ef the. correspandenge grhich the 
Minister is inclined to withhold, . 


Her late Majesty’s will, with’ three codicils, was proved ia 
the Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Commons, ap the 4th instant, by 
Stephen Lashington, LL. D., one of the executor 4) power 
reservedof making like grant to Thomas Wilde, Bag., the other 
executor. The effects are sworn under 20,0002. er 


London, Februarg 9, 1822.—Ae express frou Paris, t 
yesterday the Journals of Wednesday, The disctissiob on the 
new, restrictivelaw of the press concladed om, the ig day, 
When the President proceeded in the osue  to-put the 
first paragraph of the law to the vote, a very extraordinary scene 
of confusion occurred ; several of the members of the left side 
Soaks 
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speaking, for the immediate repression of the Irish rebels, consist — 
Ist, in a revived application of the Ingarrection Act; and, 2d,in a 
temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The new measures, 
it is understood, may be reconsidered during the present session ; 
and repealed, or prolonged, according to the experience bad of 
their efficacy, betwoen their enactment and the close of the session, 
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declared their intention not tb tpi. “we'givé the expressions ag 

they occur, with thé deyoription of the Frenth joarnatist — “" 

_ M, Benjamin Constant.-- We protest, in the face of France, 
ef which we are the representatives. . 
M. Demarcay.— We will ‘not vote, 

M. Corcelles.—It is ab fnfanious law. 


M. Keratry.—We will not be accomplices in the destruction 
of all our liberties. 


Here the greatest disorder ensaed. in the Chamber, arising 
from the extreme violence manifest by MM. Pavee de Vandouvre, 
Mechin, Foy, Kecklin, Perreaa de Magnois, and B. Constant, 
Almost all the extrome left rose with q menacing air; the right, 
the centre, and the left centre, remaining passive, 


M. de Girardia.—Your majority bas covered itself with 
disgrace. 


. _ Some Members of the left side addressed violent apostrophes 
to the Mininsters. 


M, GCassimis Perrier.._The Ministers do not even 


deign to 
Oo, 4 


M. de Ia Fayette pronounced very distinctly these < words, 
@bich we are quite sure (says the French reporter) tliat we heard 
distinctly :—“ We protest and we appéal from this proceeding to 
the energy of the French people.” 


M. de Grammont.—We all make the same protestation. 


The disorder was now at iis height; bat the right side rc- 
mained calm and silent. Tbe President then put the question to 
five vote. All the right, the right centre, and the centre, proper- 
Ty 30 called, rose simultaneously amidst cries of Vive la Roi. The 
extreme left, more and more agitated, took no part in the pro- 
evcding. New cries of Vive 2 Roi arose as the President an- 
Bounced tlre adoption of thé first paragraph. 


M. de Grammont.—Proceed as you think proper ; there is 
no longer a Chamber ; vote also the rest of the law, if agreeable 
to you. 

An amendment of M. Bonnet was next put to the vote, and 
was met by exclamations from the left of “ We are no longer a 
Chamber.” 


M. Keratry.—The Chamber is no more; the Charter is no 
more! 

The President having entreated them to preserve silence, 
the discussion continued. The principal speakers were M. Bel- 
Jart and Cassimir Perrier, the latter of whom closed his specch 
with the following expressions:—“ We bave defended with all 
eur power the last ramparts of public Jiberty, and now that all 
our efforts have failed before the vote of the majority, we are re- 
@uced te silence and to conduct mercly passive. We have not 
thought proper to vote ; we considered thai it was our duty not 
to give the assistance of oat co operation to a law whose only 
tendency is to put power into the bands of the aristocracy.” 
(long shouts of “brave” from the left.) 

The Keeper of the Seale then addressed the Chamber, but 
was, as usual, treated with great disrespect.. As an instance of 
theinmode of treating him, it is mentioned, that the louder he 
gpeaks, (and: his voice is remarkable for its sonorousness,) they 
call out to him from all sides—“ Speak louder—we cannot hear 
you.” M. Boanet was ordered ta be continucd, and the diseus- 
aion adjourned to the next day. 


- Lord Fotkstene, last night, somewhat radely broke through 
the conventional language in which Lord Wellesley bas been re- 
cently spoken of by Ministers and Opposition. We suspect the 
attack gaye no pain to either party. Lord Londonderry could 
not have liked to hear the romantic praises of one who had ex- 
pressed no very bigh ideajof bis Lordsbip’s ministerial powers. 
The Opposition, whatever, “lip-service” they might render, could 
not, in their hearts, like one who may be said to have deserted 
them. Se Lord Folkestone put both sides on a right honest foot- 
ing : there will probably be no more coquetting and insincerity 
‘between them on this subject, 
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We tiaderstand that Mr. Hamijion sets sail fot Naples shout 
the middle of next week, on board the E¢rvavus, Captain Chit 
ford. It ts wanevessaty to speak of a geutleman who has’ alred- 
dy obtained so much’ distinction in ‘the litersry world; bat wo 
believe Mr. Hamilton to be no less competent by his political 
knowledge ahd habits Of basiness to condwét the affairs of an 
embassy which niay soon’ become very critical, thah he is ¢aleas 
lated by his taste, taleats, and the pursaits of bis leisure hours! 
to gain the esteem of the more ibtelligent and cultivated part of 
that community aging Which be is going to reside.—Times. 


Earl Fitawilliam.—We have great satisfaction in being en- 
abled to state, that ‘Earl Fitzwilliam bas directed a permanent 
reduction to be made in the reats of his farms on the Wentworth 
estate, of from 22 to 26 and 30 per céut.—an. abatement (con- 
sidering the relative state of the markets in Yorkshire and 
Northamptonshire) equal to that which his Lordship has reeently 
made on the Milton estates.— Doncaster Gazeite. 


London, February 11, 1822.—The Bills relating to Ireland 
passed the House of Commons on Friday last, and in the House 
of Lords were on Saturday carried through the second readin 
and committed: they are to be read a third time, and probab] 
passed, this day. Dreadful indeed mast be the state of Ireland, 
if the remedies now adopted bear only a just proportion to it, 
Ail the inbabitants of that ill-fated island are put, not merely at 
the disposal of the Croewn, but of the local Magistracy of the 
disturbed districts—that is to say, of mea whose minds must 
necessarily be imbittered, aud their passions inflamed, against 
those upon whom they are summoned to exercise their new pow- 
ers. Let it be well understood, that if the crimes and persons 
about to be thas visited may, abstractedly speaking, be consi- 
dered as violattg the great interests of the public peace and 
property, they are in fact the pecaliar torments of their imme- 
diate neighbours. It is the property of those contigaous to thom 
which they do substantially spoil—it is the feelings of those 
who lie within reach of their midnight aggressious, which the 
insurgents do really harass afd exasperate ; and yet itis from 
amongst these very men, whether elergy, laity, gentlemen, or 
middiemen, tliat are to be found the Magistrates appointed by 
this Insurtection Actto try and sentence their own personal 
enemies. How, then, is that law likely to be administered, 
which makes both Judge and Juror of him whem homan na- 
ture makes a party? We-are told that men will act with 
fairness, who act onder the weight of personal respensibi- 
lity. But what Minister or Magistrate ever in practice be- 
comes responsible for oppressions, however enormous, perpetra- 
ted at a time of public confusion, in the name of loyalty or of the 
public safety? What satisfaction was given to any man whe 
complained of ill treatment during the great Irish rebellion, or du- 
ring the late suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act here? 


We have done for the presént with these dreadful provisions 
ef the Legislatare: admitting their necessity,,-we may be suffer 
ed to deplore it; and te bope that if they are conceived in ri- 
gour, they may at least, sofar as depends on the Goverament 
itself, be temperately and mercifully executed. 


But how defective is the proposition ef punishment alone 3 
and how inconsistent with the Minister’s own declaration! This 
disorder, says Lord Lordunderry, originates ia distress—by no 
means in a spirit of politieal change or disafiection. Nowif the 
object of the insurgents were te destroy the state, we can ima- 
give that measares of repression or chastisement would be all 
that the immediate duty of a Minister might require. But if dis- 
tress be the adthitted cause of the malady, why does not some 
distinct recommendation of relief form part of the prospective 
cure? It is monstroas that a public Minister should. discharge 
no daty but that .of enforeing obedience; while he abandons to 
any person who may charitably undertake it the higher duty. of 
protection to the King’s unhappy subjects—protection from the 
most terrible calamities—even those of nakedness and famine, 
It will be a grievous disappointment to the real friends of Ireland, 
if they do not hear that somé attempts are in contemplation, by 
the authors of the Iasarrection Act, and its ominous companion, 
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to palliate, if not to remove, their acknowledged causes. This: 
wih besides afford the only chance of shortcaing the duration of 
arbitrary measures, and of superseding a system, worse, in ove 
p ALP because more disguised, than that of pure military ga- 
vernment, ty 
We seize this opportunity of observing upou a very common 
assertion of Ministers. aod their friends. They say that “ they 
have no idea that any great good, that any sensible alleviation of 
public distress, ean be prodaced by reireachmeat and the diminu- 
tion of taxes.” To this we reply, “* Why, Gentlemen, it wholly 
depends upon yourselves whether the :etrenchment is to be use- 
fal ot not; you can certainly, if you please, fulfil your own pre- 
dictions, and give us such a retrenchment as will do us no sensi- 
ble good; but you can also, if you like, give us a retrenchment 
from which great and sensible benefit will be felt. It is * utrum 
horum” with you. We mast submit every thing to you except 
our own sensé and reason: wé know very well what you can do, 
and fear very much what you will do.” 


There is another assertion also upon whieh we beg leave to 
temark. It is that ‘“‘we cannot reduce oar military establish- 
ment to the estate in Which it was at the commencement of the last 
war, because we bave now more colonies.” To this, also, we beg 
leave to reply— first, “ that the increase of our arony is totally 
disproportionate to the increase of colenies now become xosire 
ditionis. But this is notall, The colonies of other nations sup- 
port themselves without burdening the mother coantry, and why 
should not ours? For example, the Cape of Good Hepe never 
cost the Dutch a guilder; bat no sooner are we curst with the 
possession of it, than we send overa Governor with a salary of 
ten thousand poaudsa year. One's blood boils at the reeital of 
soch bare-faced profligacy. And this Governor, be it remarked, has 
wot this enormous salary because he cam govern the Cape better 
than any other man. but because his friends command a certain 
number of votes in Parliament ; so that we are both plundered 
in our pockets and betrayed in our councils by the disgraceful 
@ppointment in question.” In the same manner we should take 
the liberty of asking, “how much the seven Ionian Islands cost 
Francé while she had them?” We believé piay answer, “nota 
franc; whilst we purchase hatred and carses there at an annual 
¢xpense of we know not how many thousand pounds. Certain- 
ly, Gentlemen, if this is the manner in which you choose to 
fix our colonial establishments, they must, @s you say, tend to the 
impoverishment of the people; but no other nation could or 
would retain colonies on such conditions.”-——-7 wes. 


Press in France.—Those persons in this counity who were 
deluded by the professions of the Bridge-street Crew, in the be- 
giuning of their career, and who were even proof against the 
Jamentable exhibitions compounded of malignity and folly, 
which they have ever. since given us, must, we should think, have 
their eyes at length opened by the new project against the Press 
in Franee; which has been so warmly espoused by their organ. 
Here they have -a practical Mlustration of the designs of this 
Toquisitorial Crew. 

It is some consolation, however, to think, that with the 
Solitary exception of the otgan of the Brigde-street Association 
(though we may, perbaps except, also his protege, Joun But, 
whd, too, has a great horror of a licentious Press), the Journalists 
of this country have all spoken of this abominable project in terms 
The Courier even, who, 
Gop kaows, cannot be agenséd of any particular affection for the 
liberty of the Press, who takes care to put us in mind of his 
having said, that, “ No Miuister, who docs not intend to let 
loose faction.in its most delirious character, will dareto propose 
the unrestrained tiberty of the Press in France at this moment ;” 
and who was as perfectly reconeiled to the continuance of a 
Censorship in France, as he was. reconciled to its introduction 
here about the'time when we were favoured with the Six Acts— 
even Tue Counier is ap ina arms against this odious measure. 


“ There is wide difference (he says) between restraint and 
extinction, and we d@ say, that the proposed taw, in its practical 
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operation, myst haye the Jaitas effect. For fet it be observed, 
that the express, words of sit arliclé evact, that in “an 
ease ia which the spuu and “Ualiney af ‘a JouRNat ts wen 
public peade, ke. tho Royal Cobrts may suspend,or éveu sup- 
press that JournaL. Should thero; consequently, exist a dispos 
tiow in any quarter to get cid of-any obpoxious JouanaL, where 
will be the difficulty of making outthe requisite “spirit and tea- 
dency?” It is net for specific acts, or particular articles, that this 
heavy punishment woald be incorred; but the gederal spirit 
and tendency of the sentiments expressed. ‘‘Aod to whose 
hands is this undefined and. swoepiag power entrusted? To the 
Judges’of: the Royal Courts, without the intervention of a Jury. 
We do not mean to insiouate that these Judges are andeserving 
of the praises bestowed upon them by Mr. Piyronnet, for their 
integrity andimpartiality; but,. joasmuch as they are eligible te 
higher jadicial functions, inasmuch as they may be promoted te 
offices of greater dignity and emolument, they are not beyond the 
reach of suspicion, and therefore should not be brought inte 
contact with it. Tt is trae the parties accused may be heard ia 
their own defence ; but their defence must be arged before men 
who have not merely to administerthetaw, but to fitthe offence 
to the law, and who are liable to have theif jadgntents swayed by 
previous prejudices-and future interest. It is also provided that 
the pleadings shall-be public; but even this protection is weake 
ened by the cendition, that publicity shall be granted only whem 
the Court does not consider it dangerous to order and morality,”, 


Why in this country is the decision of ail cases of this 
nature entrusted to a Jury? Not surely on account of any 
superiority of talent or power of judging possessed by Jurors, 
So far from this being the case, it is obvious that the superiority, 
in most cases mast be on the side of the Judge. Itis because 
honesty and impartiality are required, and if Juries are chose 
according to the spirit of the institution, we have an ineompara- 
bly greater chance of finding them honest than we can of finding 
Judges honest. The whole power and influence of the Crown 
brought incessently to bear against the conscience of the Jadge 
isa trial too arduous for haman nature to bear up against; the 
Juror is not exposed to the trial. 


But then the Keeper ef the Seals tells us, not that the Judges 
of the Cour Royale are most respectable men, but that “¢ 
number of such Judges, in solemn sitting, will assure to the accuse 
ed all the guerantees he can equitably require.” So far from consi-« 
dering the number of Judges an additional guarantee, we wodtd, 
if the case were our own, prefer being subject to the , fiat of a 
single Judge. It was shrewdly observed by the acutest whiter 
on Legislation that this or any other country has yet prodaced, 
we mean Mr. Bentham, in bis admirable work ‘on Judicial ‘Ad-. 
thinistration, that— ’ 


“The qualities that are to be wished for on the part ofa Sddge- 
are prolility, exertion, and intelligence ;—that probity’ on the part of 
a Judge, is to every practical parpose, to be considered ‘hd exact- 
ly proportioned to the strictness of his dependence | on public 
opinion, meaning the general tenor of it. That a single Judge 
finds nobody on whom he can shift off the odium of an unjust 
decree—nobody to share with him the'weight of that odiam—none 
to sapport him under the apprehension of it, by the encourage~ 
meut of their countenance. He finds nobody to help bias, ae 
numbers help one‘another, to raise a schism in the public; and 
draw after theim the suffrages of the anrefleeting part of it, in 
Shite of evidence, by the mere force of prejudice—that in Great 
Britain this reasoning has received the fullest confirmation ima+ 
giuable from experience; that the probity of the Courts of Jus- 
tice there runs uvifermily, in a ratio compounded of the. direct 
proportion of the publicity of the Judges, and the inverse propos- 
tion of their numbers.” 

The Court of Session in Scotland, pattoatinty under its con- 
stitution some years back, will sufficiently illustrate these po- 


sitions. 
But the Judges of the Cour Royale are, besides, particularly 
open to Court inflacnce. The ordinary Judge may be appointed 
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President (here C:owm favour operates)—the President may he 
promoted the head of the Court of Cassation (fayour again)—she 
head ef the Court of Cassatioa may be appoiuted Chancellor, 
or Keeper of the Seals (siill favour.) The Court itself, consist- 
ing of about 40 Judges, is divided into differeat sectious, by 
which different duties are discharged, aud the selection for the 
more or less agreeable duty resis with the President, 
gane are spoken of, on which we will not now eater. 


O her ar- 


This, then, is the honourable and independent tribunal to 
which the French and Bnglish Ultras woald give the power, not 
merely of punishing offences committed by the Press, without 
the intervention of a Jary, but the power of annihilating, at 
pleasure, all property vested in newspapers! We confine our- 
geives now merely to this worse than Algerine provision, without 
wiladiug to the power of reviving the Censorship also proposed 
to be given to Ministers. 


This is worse than the Star Chamber system to which an 
indignant nation pot an end. If discretionary power of this 
matore can be entrusted to any Court, the Star Chamber had 
purely as good claims to it as the Cour Royale. The compo- 
gition of this Court was even warmly eulogized by the great 
Lord Bacon, 


“This Conrt (he says) is one of the sagest and noblest insti- 
fations of this kingdom. For in the distribution of Coarts of 
‘ordinary justice (besides the High Court of Parliament), in 
which distribation the King’s Benchtholideth the Pleas of the 
Crown, the Common Pleas, Pleas Civil, the Exchequer Pleas 
concerning the King’s revenue, and the Chancery the Pretorian 
power for mitigating the rigour of law, in cage of extremity, by 
the conscience of a good man; there was nevertheless, always 
yeserved a bigh and pre-eminent power to the King’s Counsel, in 
causes that might, in example or consequence, cpncern the state 
of the Commonwealth; which, if they were criminal, the Council 
msed to sit in the Chamber, called the Star Chamber: if Civil, 
jn the White Chamber, or Whitehall, And as the Chancery had 
the Pretorian power for equity; so the Star Chamber had the 
Censorian power for offences under the degree of capital, This 
Coort of Star Chamber is compounded of good elements, for it 
wonsisteth of four kinds of persons —Counsellors, Peers, Prelates 
and Chief Judzes.” 


Knowing as we do the warmth with which Milton inveighs 
against this Star Chamber, we were not a little amused to see 
this great man gravely produced by the Ultra as an authrity in 
favoar of this pew and more odious Star Chainber, Milton, who 
contended for the utmogt latitude of publication, who held that 
* all opinions, yea errors, are of main service and assistance to- 
wards the speedy attaiament of what is truest,” and who exclaim- 
ei— 


“ Sjoce, therefore, the knowledge and survey of vice is in this 
world s0 necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and the 
scaooing of error tothe confirmation of trath, bow can we more 
safely, and with less danger, scout into the regions of sin and 
falsity thau by reading all manner of tractates, and hearing ail 
gmanoer of reason?” 


But Milton would bave sharpest justice done on the malefactors 
of the Press! What? is there no difference between the punish- 
géat of the authors, printer, and publishers of such a licentious 
publication as Joun Butt, and committing to the Government 
throagh the instrumentality of a Court, the most despotic power 
over the the periodical Press !— Morning Chronicie. 


Supplies to the Turts.—Extract of aletter from Deal, 7th Ja- 
puary 1—T understand the Comet brig, Captain Beales, which left 
this yesterday, for Smyrna, is loaded with ammanition for the 
Tarks, and that she carrics 30,000 shot, and a variety of articles 
of the Grst necessity. 1 cannot but hope that the Greek cruisers 
may fall in with this brig, and that the British flag will not be al- 
Jowed to cover these war supplies to the Turks ajsinst our Chris- 
‘Gian brethren in Greece. — 7 tmes. 
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et Washington.—The National INTELLIGENCER ace 
knoewic: 


‘tha. ibere bas beea a current report for some days 
past, of ao uopleasant conversations having taken place between 
the French xed Beiush Ministers some time in the last week, af- 
ter leaving the tanle of the President; but itis but just te add, 
that latter reports state, that whatever unpleasant feelings may 
have exisied between the parties, have been entirely removed hy 
subsequent explanation, 


Ui the circumstance alluded to, the following explanation 
appears io Recp’s PowaDeLraia Gazerte:— 


ze 


“The eiiqgette of the Coart table at Washington is estab. 
lished by usage, and enjoins thatthe oldest resident Foreign Mie 
nister should have precedence to place and attention, . The 
French Minister had been bere, representing his nation, prior te 
Mr. Canning’s appointment and residence near the Coart of 
Washington; bat jn the meantime the former had occasion to re- 
turn home, leaving merely a Charge des Affaires to represent bim, 
M. Neuville returning to bis situation, it would seem, claimed 
the usual precedence, and accordingly took the appropriate seat 
at the President's table. Itis improperly stated in a Baltimore 
paper that the dispute originated at the table. This wonld indeed 
be aspecies of the highest indecorum; but the fact is, that whén 
the party was breaking ap, and in the lobby of the Président’ 
house, Mr. Canving in a jocalar manner, told the French Minister 
that he had ‘oat-genralled’ him, byt that he should not do itagaip, 
M. Neuville conceiving it an unfair imputation, became very vie~ 
lent, and some harsh expressions were exchanged, and the Frenéh 
Minister at length touched the handle of his sword, upon which‘ in - 
dication’ of personal hostility, Mr. Politica’ the Russian Mi- 
nister, interferred, and the altercation was closed, for the time. 4 


Silk Trade.—One of the most considerable commercial 
houses at Vienna (in the silk trade), which has been established 
nearly sixty years, suspended payment on the Sth of January. 


Ransom.—-Mr, Theodore Homer, the Greek merchant, at 
Marscilles, has been obliged to pay a ransom of 200,000 franes 


(8,000/. sterling) for his father, who was carried off from Swyroq 
by the Turks, 


Excter—A few days since a respectable fradesman of this 
city, applied to a Clergyman in the neighbourhood of Exeter for 
a debt of 5U/. the Reverend Gentleman, expecting the demand, 
had previously assembled his tenants, who owed him 800/. and 
offered to accept 400/. from them, on a day specified, and forgive 
them the remaining half. The day arrived—not one of the 
tenants appeared—and the tradesman’s bill remains unsatisfied, 
We fear occurrences of this nature are too general ; and such igs 
the reciprocity of interest between agricultural and domestic 
commerce, that the distress of the one must necessarily react on 
the other.— Woolmer’s Exeter Gazetie, 


Cowes, Jan. 31.—A Captain and 42 men were sent off from 
here this morning, belonging to the 56th, 67th, and s2d Regiments, 
on their way to Chatham, to be embarked for the East Indies, 


and 29 men, of different Regiments, were lauded and sent to Al- 
bany barracks. 


National Monument.—A gentleman of Edinburgh, being pres- 
sed the other day to subscribe to the national monument to be 
erected in that city, to commemorate the events of the late war, 
replied, “ I'll do nae sic thing—the National Debt, i’ my opinion, 
is monument encugh.” 


Pedestrian.—On Monday (Jan. 28) the celebrated pedestrian Mr. 
J. Wright, undertook, for a small wager, to walk 40 miles, to and 
fro, betwixt Beverly and Bishopburton, within nine hoars, which 
be performed in grand style, one minute anda half within the 
time ! and, wonderfal to say, so little was he fatigued with his 
Herculean task, that he afterwards, the same evening, danced a 
hornpipe, in the presence of a numerous company of Speciators, 
at the Lord Nelseo public-house, in Beverley, and proposed te 
walk 50 miles ip twelve hours the next day !—Hull Adugrisger, 
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Emyprrial Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1822. 


DEBATE ON IRELAND. 


‘Copies of despatches from Marquis Wellesley to the Home Depart. 
ment were laid upon the table, 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
€all the attention of the house to that part of his Majest’y speech which 
eelated to the internal state of Ireland. He trnsted the house would 
think him sineere when he said that heneyer had beencalled upon to 
perform any daty more painfal to him, whetherhe contemplated itin his 
public orin his private character. From experience of the manner ia 
which Iretand had conducted herself oflate years it was certainly to have 
een hoped, either that tranquillity would be preserved, or ifit were dis. 
Gurbed, that itmight have been restored without the melancholy coutem- 
platioa that it was wecessary to repress outrage by the strong arm of 

ower—without compelling obedience to those laws to which all classes, 
the highest to the lowest, were bound to submit, It was a cause of 
aAditionaldistress to him, that it had fallen to his jot to rise in his place to 
Sring forward this subject: it more properly belonged torighthon, friends 
avho, frow their offices, were particularly responsible for the state of Ire- 
faud. He could not give a more pregnant or convincing proofof the ur. 
gency attaching to the business, than tostate that he had felt ithis da. 
&, merely at the instance of administration on this side of the water, 
Paks ene express solicitation of the individual now charged with the 
q@everament of Ireland, not to delay its introduction until bis right ho. 
friends, the Secretary for Ireland, and the Secretary for the 

: Department, were able to assist in the deliberations of the House, 
Me therefore threw himself on the indulgence of the House while he 
a task distressing to himself, aud which would come with 
greater weight and authority from these who were more immediately 
gonnected with theinteriar of Ireland, (hear.) He would now endea. 
Wour to state, as shortiy as possible, the nature of his propositions, and 
the greuuds upon which he rested them. If he succeeded in conveying 
@o the house, briefly, his sense of what the case demanded, on every 
principle of public policy an? public safety. on every principle of public 
Order an@ mercy to the unfortunate and deluded beings engaged in this 
Febeliions insurrection, it would be the more grateful to his feelings ; be- 
cause nothing cond be 30 painful as to dwell npon so melancholy a sub- 
ject. He should best execute his porpose by first stating the natare of 
the m es he should snggest ; in the next place the period for which 
he proposed they should coutigue; and thirdly, be should endeavour to 
establish the grounds on which those measures appeared to be of exigent 
metessity to the Government of which he was a member. Upon the 
best view ministers had been able to take of the whole question, and at 
the immediate instance of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and his ad- 
visers, they had determined to propose, that Parliament oncht to pro- 
eeed with-the least possible delay, to furnish the executive authorities in 
Treland with additional powers for the restovation of the public peace, 
They had therefore resolved to recommend to the house the re-enact. 
ment of the {Insurrection Bill, as well as a former law, commonly known 
by the title of the Habeag Corpus Suspension Act, under. which persons 
suspected of being dangerons might be apprehended and secured. Be. 
fore he proceeded to argue how far the cas> wasof a description to ins 
duce Parliament to comply with this application, he wished to apprise 
them of the duration it was intended to give these re-enactments. He 
anxiously hoped that it might not be found necessary to renew either of 
these bills beyond the period which the wisdom of parliament might as. 
sign to them, more especially that by which the Habeas Corpus Act was 
to be suspended, He was prepared to udmit, that of all painful mea. 
enres this last was the most painful, and nothing but the strongest im. 
pression of its absolute necessity could induce him to propose it; he 
could not, without the utmost reluctance, deny to any class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects the enjoyment of that important writ, which had lang and 
fitly been considered one of the best and dearest birth-rights of English- 
men. He believed that the present was the first oceasion on which 
it had ever beeh proposed to revive the Insurrection Act for a time 
ad limited, Whenever parliament had adopted ‘his precantionary 
measure, to be applied Ipcally, and on the statement of an ade- 
quate emergency, no shorter period for its duration than three years 
had yet been fized. As, however, be trusted tobe able to persuade 
the house to pass it now with the least possible delay, he should he 
aorry to name any time for its continuance bevond what the un- 
deviable necesgity, of the case fully Warranted. . Ina subsequent part of 
the Session, it would be open to the honse toconsider whether a renew- 
al of the bill might or might not be exvedient. Disturbances existed in 
the bosbm of the metropolis, and then it was that the house had formerly, 
atone sitting, passed, notonly the Mubeos Corpus Suspension Act, bat a 
measore known by the title of the Wirtial Law Bill, which in some res- 
pects was infini:ely more strong than the Insurrection Act. The papers 
joat laid vpon the table presented nothing short of absolute rebellion, pre- 
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vailing ina considerable portion of the south and south-west .of Ireland. 
Rebellion was inthe field; it was characterized by every mark belonging 
to insurrection ; resistance to the law, destruction of the constituted ate 
thorities, and every component principle of rebellion, demanded that Par- 
liament shonld furnish the executive Government with the instant means 
of suppression, The judgment and discretion of his Majesty’s lieutenant 
in Ireland must carry weightin every quarter of the house, and he was 
most decidedly of opinion that such extraordinary powers could not be too 
soon communicated. He (Lord Londonderry) called for them, both on 
the responsibility of the Government here, and on the respotsibility of 
the noble Marquis immediately charged with the administration of the af- 
fairs of Ireland, He(Lord Londonderry) claimed of the house that it 
would not consider that these laws were called for merely on the strength 
of the evidence contained in the papers upon the table. He apprehend. 
ed that honourable gentlemen had always held it consistent with their du- 
ty to placea fair degree of confidence in ministers in cases of public ex 
igewey: even before a secret committee the disclosure of all the particu. 
lars known to the cabinet had sometimes not been thonght expedient 5 
and the cases were not féw where Parliament had taken the exigency 
on the declaration of the responsible advisers ofthe Crown. He had al. 
ready stated that the papers contained such details as proved the clear, 
undonhted, but melancholy fact, that actual rebellion was at this moment 
in the field in the santhand south-west of Ireland. He could conceive 
nothing more calculated to encourage the spirit of disaffection, and to ape 
pal and dismay the loyal subject, than for Parliament to hesitate now itt 
strengthening the hands of Government, as it had done in the time of the 
predecessor of Lord Wellesly, when Ireland was exposed to peril, not of 
a more serions nature than at the present moment. (hear, hear.) Tet 
afforded him (Lord Londonderry) considerable satisfaction to be enableg 
to state that the existing rebellion in Ireland was not characterised by any 
of those wild and theoretical principles of government which at this mo- 
ment might be said to pervade the world. (hear, hear, from the Opposition 
benches.) The spirit in which thatremark was received certainly did not 
show that the measures now before the house were unnecessary. Thera 
was Aclear distinction between arebellion of ignorance and of knowledge. 
Here pressing need and distress were the sonrceof the calamity, and if 
politics had been involved in the movements of the distractors of the pub- 
lic tranquility, it was certain that sach proceedings could not end in an 
extension of liberty. Bnt bécause political motives were not now attri- 
butable to the rebels, was certainly no reason why the rebellion should 
not be met by the strong arm ofthe law, If in the present insurrection 
those symptoms which existed onother occasions were not to be traced 
—if ia this instance men of education did not take part with the dis. 
aff cted, and thereby accomplish more permanent injury, it did aot 
follow that the consequences were not tobe dreaded, and if possible 
avoided. The rebellion now carried on was not indeed directed against 
any particular constitution or form of government under which we lived, 
but it was direeted againgst every principle of government—against 
every tie by which mankind was united—against the first principles of 
social order, The object was, by physical powerto overthrow and destroy 
all the gonstituted authorities of the country ; and it called ia aid the most 
desperate crimes by which our nature could be degraded —morder and 
assasination. (hear, hear.) He was happy nevertheless, to be able to say, 
that as political feeling was not mixed np with the existing disturbances, 
soreligious animosities had no connexion with them, Let notthe house, 
hawever, be sure that if it delayed toact.with vigour and effect against 
these infatuated traitors, the rebellion might not acqiire both a religious 
and a political character. (hear, hear.) Holding as highly as any man the 
propriety of conciliation in general, he (Lord Londonderry) begged to 
declare that, to connect it with the bills now under consideration, in hig 
view. wanid he a course most fatal to the public interest. (hear.) He mose 
earnestly depreeated the mixture of any such matters; this was in no 
respect the fit opportunity for the right hon, bart. to enter into the con. 
sideration of any case of grievance; this was not the time for discussing 
why Ireland was more susceptible of commotion than Scotland, or auy ; 
other portion of the empire, or why a better system of legistation might 
nof be pursued with regard to the Catholics. The object of it now was 
to put down all law, and to dispose of all property; for this rebellion 
went to nothing shart of that point ; every thing was to be revulated ac- 
cording to the unknown system of some invisible goverament ; by that i¢ 
was to. be decided how gentlemen were to let their lands, or whether they 
should let.them at all. This, in short, was a rebellion of murder gud plan. 
der ; and if the honse seconded the motion ofthe right hon. bart it would.» 
sow more deeply than ever the seeds of pervetnal distarbance. (hear ) He. 
therefore most solemnly protested against mixing ap matters of grievance 
with the question of the maintenance of the liw: it was only in times of 
tranquillity that the house could legislate with wisdom and effer pen such 
subjects He felt much confidence that the fight honoarable baronet 
would give due weight to these considerations, aud assis: h'm in pursning 
a course which all interested in the welfare of reland must, he thought, be 
disposed to follow---a course which the individual who had not long since 
so ably advorated the claims of the Roman Catholics would be anxious tq 
second, which pad been prudently and temperately adopted ow a formey 
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dteasion, Tt was not when the country was ina state of distarbance and 

‘eotifitsion, the year before last, that the honse had heard a desire from 

‘any Gnartér that the claims of the Catholies shonId be taken into consider- 
ation; all patties then studiously abstained from their introduction, and 
It Was not ‘notil tranquillity had heen perfectly restored iu this country 
Citétand in the interval remaining undisturbed), that the question, in 
Which they were so deeply interested, was brought ander the notice of 
Parliament. (hear.) He trusted that the heads and leaders of the Catho- 
lic bedy in freland would not wish their disabilities to be mixed up with 
this great and paramount object of enforcing the law, aud of protecting 
the lives of the King’s loyal snbjects. No course coald be more fatal to 
Treland orto the expectations of the Roman Catholics, than that which on 
the former night the right hon. baronet seemed disposed to recommend. 
He trasted that the house would look at this question as one which was 
extremely painful to the Executive Government, on whom the duty of 
bringing it forward necessarily devolved. He hoped hon. gentlemen 
would jndge, fromthe course pursued by Government for many years to- 
Wards the sister country, how anxious those at the head of the national af- 
fairs were to secure its peace and tranquillity ; how desirous they felt 
that the cloud which at present overhung and darkened its prosperity 
should speedily pass away. It was true that many pledges had been giv- 
en to the people of Ireland of the anxions desire entertained by Govern- 
ment that they should enjoy all the blessings of the law and coustitation. 
The very delay which had taken place in bringing this subject under the 
consideration of Parliament was, in itself, a proof of the moderate and 
conciliatory spirit which animated the breast of the Executive Govern- 
ment. They were most auxions before, they demauded extraordinary 
+ ay from Parliament, that they should be possessed of a perfect kuow- 

dge of the state of Ireland; and they were also desirous of learning what 
effect was likely to be produced by the application, in the Southof Tre. 
land, of certain remedies which had been fonnd effectual in the West. The 
egunty of Galway had manifested great symptoms of tnsubordination—a 
fact which, he believed, an houourable friend opposite, to whose exertions 
the preservation of the peace in an adjacent county was chiefly to be at- 
tributed, could fully swbhstantiate ; the country of Galway had heen, in 
fact, most seriously and dangerously disturbed, but it was restored to tran- 
quillity by a due exercise of the powers of the law, aided by a larze milita- 
ry force. In the same way a special commission was sent into the connty 
of Limerick, and additional troops were also marched there, but the effect 
‘was not the same. -These measures proved to be almost wholly inefficaci- 
ous, and therefore it was, that extraordinary powers were now called for, 
He was quite sure that the noble lord at the head of the Government of 
Treland, however anxious he must be to administer the law. as It 
mow stood, equally to all—however desirous he mest be, like his 
roa, to make the people of Ireland duly feel and appreciate the 

nignant sway of the Honse of Hanover, under which they lived, mmst, 
at the same time, be convinced that the first duty which tre owed to that 
eonatry was, to canse the law to he’respected, and to show that legal en- 
actmeyts were capable of securing hoth persons and property. He shouki 
therefore have been trifling with the true principles of moderation and of 
jnstice if he did not come to that horse, when the necessity was so evident 
to call for those extraordinary powers which were resorted to on former 
occasions as the only remedies against evils similar to those which now 
existed ; and which, indeed, existed inan alarming and enlarged degree 
in the nebghboaring country. He was under the painful necessity of stating 
to the honse -that since the receipt of the despatches which had been laid 
on the table, and printed for the use of members, fresh accounts had been 
transmitted fromthe Irish Governmeat, which showed that the mischief 
‘was cousiderably aggravated both in nature and degree. Some transactions 
chad occurred, so horrible in themselves, aud so painfully distressing to the 
feelings of those who, like him, were intimately connected with Ireland, 
that he could not enter into adetail of the particulars. The practice of 
attacking hoases had increased to analaring degree, and, in some in- 
stances, Was accompanied by ciremmstances of extreme barbarity. Inone 
ease, 2 house in which there were 16 policenten, was surrounded bya 
body of 2,000 insurgents, who, not being able to effect their object by the 
aseof fire arms, had recourse to fire, iw order to compet the legal force to 
surrender, In that affray those 16 indfvidaals, who were employed to pre. 
serve the peace, were either killed on the spot, or dangerously wounded. 
The officer who commanded the garrison of Cork stated that he had seen 

Uarge bodies of men ia the mountains in the heighbourbood ofthat city; aud 
though troops were sent into the western district, and even ntarched into 
the mountains they had not been able to drive those deluded people from 

_ their fastnesses, He had therefore every reason to helieve that, unless the 

_epecutive’govergment were acmed with great and general powers, suchas 
the Fosnrréction Act and the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act would 

_ confer, the ptesent disturbances coald not be effectually put down. 

, Insurrection Act was peculiarly applicable to the existing evil. All the 
operations of these misguided meu were carried on by night. The visiting 
of houses, the forcing open dwellings, in most cases to obtain arms, bat 

, io many to possess themselves of other property, were effected in the night 

, time. parties of insurgents on horseback travelled from one distant 

~ partof a county to, another by night, for the purpose of more secnrely ef- 
fecting theif daugerous and illegal desigas, trusted that the house 
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would not call on him. fo state all the reasous which bad induced the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to wish for the adoption of tlre Tosurrection 
Act. What he had stated was, he thought, quite sufficient for his purpose. 
In his opinion, the most advantazeons view which could be taken of this 
rebellion was, that it was wholly confined to the ignorant classes of the 
people —to those whe were without property, Without personal influence, 
without education—with those, in short, who were far removed from the 
higher orders of society. (Kear. None of the latter Were in any degree 
eouvected with it, and he was happy fo say tirt the sincerity of those 
ardent manifestations of loyal and coustitational feeling which he had 
recently witnssed in Ireland, manifestations which were so dear to every 
generous and humane heart, was not to be doubted, on aeeonat of the 
distarbances whicly unhappily prevailed ia differeat districts. The infla- 
ence of time, the extension of civilization, and the of eda» 
cation, would render triamphant that conciliatory feeling, which the im 
prudeuce of individuals, who endeavoured to push the principle teo far, 
and too suddealy, had shaken, buthad mot destroyed. ¢hear.) It was 
perfectly compatible with he present state of affairs in freland, extraor- 
dinary as it might seem, that that country was now in a better situation 
than at any former period; although a portion of its population was ar+ 
rayed against the legal authorities. Those who were in this state of insu- 
bordination were pat in motion, partly by distress, partly by evil habits, 
and partly by that system of cabat and faction which was always 
resorted to for the parpose of pressing and effecting particular ob-~ 
jects, which nothing but time could remove. Still, lest such disturs 
bances might take the more dangerous tint of a potitical and religions 
rebellion, (as, if not noticet im time, they ntight), Parliament was 
called on to interpose its anthority. The mischief was, at present, con- 
fined to the lower orders; bot it was mot, therefore, to be treated light. 
ly ; because, though the crimes of those deinded men, arising fromthe 
causes he had enumerated, formed a happy contrast toa rebellion ovigi- 
nating in religious or political causes, stiil, if such aw iusarrection were 
allowed to rage in Ireland for any considerable period, individuals con- 
nected with a better class of the community might eugage im those eri- 
mirtal excesses, and give to those acts of insubordination a very diffcrent 
colouring, which would not be the case if Government adopted a steady 
and resolute course of proceeding. He hoped, therefore, that he did not 
request any thieg beyood what the necessity of the case required, when 
he called on the house fo enable him to carry those measures iuto effect 
with tlre least possible delay. It was his daty to propose the renewal of 
the Tusarrection Act, for a period considerably less than that to which it 
bad been usually extende?. When he called on the house to agree to the 
ureasures which the state of Ireland rendered necessary with the least 
possible delay, it would be observed, that he did not demand of them to 
place those laws out of the reach of their cowsideration in the present 
session. They would have an immediate opportunity of judging of their 
operation in regtoring order; and at no distant day, they would hear the 
sentiments of his right hon, friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Departerent, than whonr no man possessed a more extensive knowledge 
of the national situation of Ireland, of the probable effect of those mea- 
sures, as well as the opinion of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whohad 
arrived in town this day. But after the representations whieh had beem 
ntade to Government, fromm both sides of the water, aS to the necessity of 
adopting some efficient and vigorons measurse, to check the farther 
growth of the existing evil, it was not deemed advisable to pestpone the 
introduction of the bills to which he had adverted, until the assistance of 
those gentlemen could be obtained. His tordship concluded with mev- 
ing “ for leave te bring in a bill to suppress insurrection aud prevent 
the distmrbance of the public peace im that part of the united kingdong 
called Ireland.” 


Sir J. NEWPORT hoped the kowse would be satisfied, after the 
appeal which had heen so pointedly made te him by the noble lord, after 
having been described by the noble lord as entertaining sentiments which 
he did not entertain, that it was absolptely necessary for him to make « 
few observations.-(hear, Kear, hear,) If the uoble lord, im his high sitoa- 
tion, upheld as he was by that powerful train of supporters who usually 
followed bim, felt it necessary to throw hintself on the indulgence of the 
house for a patient bearing, how much more reason had he to entreat their 
dndalgence, whilst ke stated, as briefly as he could, his opidion on this 


: vital questiow. However painful might be the feelings which the noble 


lord stated as setuating him on this occasion, he coutd assure the honse 
that they, were met by feelings on his part which were not Tess painfal, 
becanse he was afraid that he should be compelled to differ on this occa- 
sion from individuals whom he highly respected and esteemed. But df- 
ter a complete conviction on this subject--after considering it for 20 
years, daring which he had sat in that honse—after ting it for a 
nrach tonger period while residing in [reland—he felt himself imperative- 
ly bouad to state his opinion, (kear.) The noble lord had called the at- 
tention of the honse to the hands ia which the executive Goverument of 
Ireland was at present placed. Ina referencete that point, he would 
take leave te say, that there was go man in that honse,’ not even — 
iow at 


er of his energy, bis political talent, his pablic spirit, or hiv exalted 
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hamanity. Long as his pablic duties had detained that noble lord from his 
‘pative country, and however peculiar circumstances might induce him to 
call for measnres of coercion, still he (Sir J. Newport) felt the most per- 
fect conviction, that he bore in his bosom a heart devoted to the inter- 
ests of that country. (hear.) If the house were now obliged to adopt a 
remedy of the kind proposed by his Majesty’s Government, he (Sir J. 
Newport) could conscientiously say.that the blame did not rest with him; 
and, for the prrpose of showing that he was not censurable and that 
, the error lay entirely with those who administered the affairs of the coun- 
try, he would refer gentlemen to the journals of the house, where they 
would find that, on the 19th of June, 1817, a motion was made for an 
‘inquiry into the state of Ireland, which motion was negatived. 


Tus Cuerx here read the motion, which was, ‘‘ That an humble ad” 
dress be presented to the Prince Regent, praying that his Royal High 
mess would graciously please to direct such a deliberate and accurate 
inquiry, during the prorogation of Parliament, into the state and eon- 
dition of the people of Ireland, as would develope the nature and point 
out the causes of the evils, which affected that part of the united king- 
dom, and devise such efficacions and salutary remedies as appeared 
most adequate te accomplish that object ; aad, in the emphatic words 
of the Act of Union, ‘promote the prosperity and consolidate the 
atrength aud resources of the empire.’ ” 


Sir JOHN NEWPORT continned.—Sach was the motion made in 
June, 1817, and that motion was negatived. Tt was worthy of remark, 
that one of the tellers who negatived that motion was now Secretary 
@f State for the Home Department. (hear.) Those who supported that 
motion ealled for nothing but that a patient and deliberate inquiry should 
be made into the condition of the people of Ireland daring the recess, 
80 as to enable the house in the mext sessiou to probe to the bottom the 
evil under which that ¢ountry suffered, and to apply some adequate 
remedy, That motion, fair aud moderate as it was, was negatived. 
¢hear,) Was he, then, under those circamstances, greatly to blame, if 
he hesitated to give his confidence to an administration which had acted 
inthis manner? (hear.) Would he be justified in blindly placing his re- 
fiance on the wisdom or justice of those who had refased to examine the 
extent and cause of the misfortunes which afflicted Ireland, when they 
came and told the hoase (he was sorry to say, with too mnch truth) that 
the evils required coercive measnres to put them down? (hear, hear.) 
No man knew better than he did, that strong measures were gwecessary: 
But the difference between the noble lord and himself was, as to the 
mature and extent of those measares. The noble lord had said, “Let ms 
pat down the rebellion.” So also, he said ; but he could not agree to the 
adoption of most oppressive measures, which bore the deceitful sem- 
biance of constitutional acts. If necessary, let recourse be had to mar- 
tial law. He would prefer even that to the measures proposed by the no- 
bie lord, because it was a plain 
tend to uphold the constitution, which, in fact, it superseded for a time. 
‘The noble iord said mach about the efficacy of the Insurrection Act, bnt 

_ he had not uttered a word relative to the laws which at present existed 
im Eveland, and were applicable to the circumstances of the times. He 
wished the noble lord would give English members some information re- 
lative to the acts which were to be forind in the Irish statute-book, the 
White Boy Act, for instance. He wonld ventnre to affirm, that thete 

_ were not five members of that house who knew the nature of that act. 
The noble lord had alluded strongly to the ciremmstances of the peasan- 
try going about at vight. Now, the White Boy Act made that penal. 
Not merely was the going about at night in bodies, but individually, a 
penal offence under that act, (hear, Rear). He was sensible that, by pur- 
suing the path he was now taking, he should draw down on himself the 
recentment of those whom he most hoved and esteemed. He knew that 
he differed—unfortanately differed—from a great body of his country- 
men, but while he remained in that house, however painful the duty 
which it might fall to his lot to discharge, that daty he would fearlessly 
perform, (dear). He could not bend his mind te place confhience, he 
‘Wwoald not say in the aoble lord, for he had no right to expect his confi- 

, dence, he had never tendered his confidence to him ; bat in some of 
those whom he knew, and who formed component parts of his adminis- 
tration. The voble lord had stated, that these coercive measures were 
demanded by the executive Government of Iretand. But there was nat 
a single word in the papers that were laid on their table which bore out 
this statement. On thecontrary, there was one instance, in which a 
police magistrate, whe expressed a wish for the Insurrection Act, con- 
pled it with the aiteruative of employing more troops, thear). Thene- 
bie lord bad thrown ont an insinnation which he was very surty to hear: 
he imsiomated to the honse, that, if these coercive measnies wete 
mot resorted to, the insurrection, in different parts of the éountry, 
wonlkd, perhaps, assame a politicat or religious character. This obser- 
vation Aled him with very great concetn, because, from what he 
had himself seen, he did not think the disturbances manifested any 
symptoms of a political or religions association. The best proof 

- that no, sneb danger existed was to be fonnd in this fact—that, at bo 
period ia the history of Jrclend, trad the Romaa Catholic clergy. 
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and laity enconntered danger with greater firmness, er signalized 
themselves by the exhibition of greater spirit, than they had 

done, in endeavouring to put down those disturbances, at the 

their lives, single and unaided, (hear.) The noble lord-said, that he 
(Sir J. Newport) had stated on a former evening, that he would oppose 
ail measures of severity, uniess measures of conciliation were also deviae 
ed. Noman was more devoted to the preservation of order and trams 
quillity than he was; and the noble lord mistook him very much, if he 
supposed, that, ander any cireumstanees whatsoever, he could lend his 
aid to any thing that savoured of a breach of the publie peace. The ne 
ble lord might say, that the safety ofthe state required the Executive 
Government to be armed with those extraordinary powers, He, on the 
other hand, who conceived those powers to be too extensive, would 
say, ‘* Let the Government have what is necessary, and ae more. 

more troops were required ; let them have more. If larger powers were 
neoessary, let their powers be extended. Let a commission 

ed, attended by a proper nomber of troops, to sit from hour to hour, and 
day to day, until the insurrection was pat down. But let them net 
place the execution of those laws in their hands. Though the house was 
assembled to diseuss to propriety of passing an insurrection bill, genties 
men were not, perhaps, acquainted with the nature of such a measare, 
They ought, when they were required to place a penal law on the Sta 
tute-book, to be thoroughly conversant with its provisions. In the last 
year but oue, a renewal of this penal measnre was called for, under cit= 
cumstances of as open and violent insubordination as were ever stated 
to exist. The hon. member for Galway described the situation of the 
country, and contended that the insurrection Act ought to be renewed. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland, however, held a different opinion, an@ 
declared that the disturbauces couid be put down without the aid of that 
coercive measure. The honse agreed with hint, and the consequence 
was, that this formidable rebellion was crushed without the assistance 
of the Insurrection Act. What was the feeling of the Jadges on thig 
gnbject? “Had not one of them, at Limerick, stated that the laws 
in existence were sufficient to pat down the malcontents? (hear} 
Now what were the provisions of the Insurrection Act? In the firat 
place, any person being ont after sunset, and before sunrise, under any 
pretext, whatever might be the cause of his being absent from home 
during that period, was liable, ander the Insurrection Act, to trans 
portion—not, be it remembered, hy the sentence or award of a ja 
(hear), bnt under the ancontrolied direetion of the magistrates. (hear 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY said, acroas the table, that it hag 


‘heen suspended during the rebellion, 


Sir J. NEWPORT.—Did the noble lord mean to say that the diston. 
bances mentioned in these papers were simsilar to thase whiclt distinguigs 
ed the period of the rebellion ? The noble lord at the head of the Ieish _ 
Government did not state a single cirenmstance that warranted sack 
aut inference. (hear, hear, hear.) The-nable lord had deprecated any 
feuewal of the Catholic question during the preseat seasion; 80, at 
least, he understood him. But, however eonvenient K might be to him 
or to his Maj esty’s Cabinet, to postpone the consideration of that sub- 
jeet, he (Sir J. Newport) believed that it wonid not be found either 
practicable or fitting to pat it off. (hear, hear.) As he had been one 
of that party—a party which he never would disclaim, because their ef 
forts were directed to the support of the constitution of the country. 
who had, in common. with hintself, stated, over and ever: again, that 
the peace and tranquillity of freland would never be effectnaliy secored 
until an equality ‘of politicat rights was extended tothe whole commu 
nity, he woald not compromise his epiniows and feelings by adopting 
the sentiment of those who teld them, that because Leeland was ing 
state approoching to rehellion, they ought theretore not to entestain g 
question, the success of which would greatly benefit, and consequeat- 
ly assist in tranqnillieing that umfortunate conntsy. He had now stated 
to the house the reasons which indaced him to oppase the nebie lord’y 
proposition. He b he had done so without endeavouring to infame 
any bad passion. He had divested hiatself, as far. as he comid, of evedy 
impression thet might lead bim te revive the recollection of unpleasant 
transartiosis, and he eutreated the house to bean in mind, above aif 
things, that he was mast anxious te aveid the supposition of giving 
shadow of countenance to those deluded people who were filling Ire! 
smith disturbance. Neither he, nor any man who acted with bim, wag 
more disposed to give those misguided iadividuals countenanen, thag 
the noble lord himself was. j 

Mr. C. HUTCHINSON agreed entirely in the necessity of giv 
sufficient powers to the magistrates to enable them to put dow 
system of outrage which the noble lord had described, and which, re 
‘promptly met and resisted, wonld undonbtedly increase; bat he 
‘not think that the measures pro by tris Majesty's Goveroment 
would have the effect of restoring tranquillity. Ifthe aoble lord 
‘thonght that the acts he proposed woald restore tranquillity to Ire} 
he greatly deceived himself. If fie were fo get $00 acts, as bad 
Gs disgracefil a3 thdse formerly passed, he would do nothing, If he 
empeeted to improve the state of Irelaad by such means, he deccited 
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If powers enough shenld be given to 


himself and deceived Treland. 
Lotd Wellesley to put down this disturbance, Ireland would not be 


alet. There were political grievances in that country which must be 

tredressed. (hear.) The Trish tandtord had mach to answer for ; 
and the subject of tithes imperionsly required to be looked into, (hear, 
hear.) The clergyman onght to be paid, and in many instances he was 
not paid as he ought to be; bat the mode of paving him onght not to be 
auch as distressed and irritated the people. The laws of residence 
and plerality ought also to be looked into. (hear.) If, indeed, the re- 
sidence of the great families were not enforced, they had no right to 
expect tranquillity in Ireland. They who travelled throngh the south 
and south-west of Ireland could testify that in the most barbarous parts 
of Europe, no peasantry suffered so much as the peasantry there. [It 
‘was not his wish to encourage disturbances; no man in that house was 
More anxious to have violence and disturbance effectually suppressed ; 
but when unconstitutional laws were bronght forward by ministers, he 
should not think he discharged his duty as a member of Parliament if 
be did not raise his voice against them, and if he did not call for inqniry 
into the grievances and distresses which made discontent unavoidable 
(hear. ) 
Lord MOUNT CHARLES said he must give his vote and concur. 
rence to the noble lord, after the maturest consideration. Nothing but 
the measares proposed could pat down insurrection aud rebellion, for 
auch it now wasinlreland. He was aware thatthe acts were anconsti- 
tutional, but these were times when such acts were judispensibly re- 
quired. 

Mr. SPRING RICE remarked, that if he had not been locally con- 
mected with a county in which distarbances prevailed to a distressing 
extent, he shoald still think that he ill discharged his duty in giving a 
silent vote upon the present occasion, They were called upan to pass 
measures of coercion; but as to the causes of such a necessity, they 
Were not, it seemed, to inquire. (hear, hear.) Those who should inquire 
into the causes were even to be charged with supporting and protecting 
practices having a tendency to violate the law on the ather side of the 
channel. (hear, hear.) That q promnt and efficacious remedy was called 
for, be mast with pain admit. But the prospect held out of having an 
Opportonity hereafter of considering the subject, was the only gronud 
on which he could abstain from going inta the general state af the coun- 
try of which he could produce and substantiate proofs from the papers 
laid upon thetable. He objected not to coercion. He did not stand 
up to advocate the giving a hoon for disturbances, ar to say, “ Be rebel. 
ious, and in that way you will obtain advantages.” He was for meet: 
fing the evil at once, and for putting it down by the laws in force already, 
if sufficient; or if not by such means as the wisdom of Parliament might 
devise. He was for applying, only after disturbances should be put 
down. to the wisdom of Parliament for the removal of those wrongs and 
safferings, ander which Ireland laboured. (hear, hear.) He had al- 
most thought, from the manner of the noble lord, that the acts now call- 
ed for had never been tried before, or that they had been tried and found 
effectual. Yet what had been the history of Ireland since the Union ? 
What was to be found in its statute-book but renewals of means of coer- 
cion—of insurrection acts—of measures of severity? If they had been 
effectnal, it would not have been necessary now for the noble lord to 
come down to the house to apply for the acts proposed. They had heen 
tried and found effectual, and they had been ineffectual becanse, during 
the 20 years since the union, no measures had been undertaken, caleuta- 
ted to strike at the root of the evils. Lord Racon said, “If you would de- 
stroy sedition, expel the causes which excite sedition.” Tt was, then, by 
expelling from the political system of Ireland the canse of diseontent and 
disturbance, that they were to look for a remedy. Having resided three 
months after the rising of Parliament, in the connty of Limerick, and 
having in his own person witnessed the unhappy disturbances there, 
it was with astonishment that he found that the suspension of the 
Hlabeas Corpus was thought necessary ; and every gentleman connected 
with that county must have felt the same astonishment. By this acta 
new jegal offence was constituted. Ifaman was from home during the 
night—if he had any ammunition abont him—if he stived in a public. 
house beyond a certain hour, he might be taken and kept in custody. 
This par{of the act was not, perhaps, stronger than the case required. 
But the mode oftrial it was that he objected to. The mode of trial, 
thongh it might give temporary calm, went rather to exasperate the pas- 
sious, and to aggravate future storms. (hear, hear.) It was a vulgar 
error to remove the superficial symptoms, while the seeds of disease 
were allowed {to extend and strenghten their roots. The trial. was com- 
mitted to the local magistrate. By an amendment introdnced by ap 
honourable gentleman below him, when the act had been discnesed in the 
Trish Parliament, a King’s coansel, ora sergeant must attend with a ma- 
gistrate. Another clanse has been introdaged, giving the power of dis- 
pensing with a jury, if the magistrate thought fit tedoso, Would they 
pot in England sappose that the trial by jury would have been resorted 
to in the first instance, and that it would be dispensed with only if found 
unfit. But let them not think that a jory had ev@r been tried. He had 


ecu a magistrate under the Losurrection Act, but be uever heard of 
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The late Mr. Ponsonby, who had 
stood in a situation, as Lord Chan¢ellor of treland, to know the magis. 
tracy, had said upon examining the list, that they were every thing but 


the experiment having been made. 


what they should be. (hear, hear, hear.) One of the magistrates had 
beer a waiter ina country ion, aud had stood behind the chairs 
of the grand jury. (hear.) But if they were as respectable as 
the magistrates of England, he wonld not invest the magistracy 
of England with snch a power. (hear.) Sure he was, that he wouid 
not trast himself with it wnder the circumstances of irritation 
which must exist, The houses of the magistrates were often attacked 
perhaps destroyed ; the magistrates were often ont five nights out of 
seven; the gallant d5fficer behind him (we believe Capt. O'Grady) wag 
an instance of the exertions of magistrates; in these circumstances, 
wonld they intrast a magistate with the absolute trial of an offender 
without a jury? (hear), Conid they next day after an outrage had been 
committed on their own persons or property, proceed to deliberate as 
judges on the liberty of persons acensed? (hear). They were not ins 
dividnals to whom such a trust onght to be committed. Bat he had an 
anthority on this subject to which he requested the attention of the 
house, When the commission was approaching, and while war and de. 
vastation raged all around their dwellings, the magistrates of Limerick 
held a meeting which the gallant officer behind him had attended. It 
was not held ent of doors, and was not therefore likely tobe influenced 
by popular feelings. Certain.resolutions were passed, which were af- 
terwards laid before the Government of Ireland. He felt surprised that 
they were not among the papers laid on the table, (hear, hear). He 
cordially concurred in the views of this meeting. He wonld read the 
resolutions, and, if the noble lord had allowed him, he would have called 
for the reading of them from the original document laid before Goverus 
ment. (hear, hear.) The description of the situation of the country was 
highly coloured, but not exaggerated. They then expressed a desive 
that Parliament should meet in November, and from Parliament they 
asked not only means of coercion, but an inquiry into the causes of the 
disturbances, as well as the means of restoring tranquillity upon a per- 
manent basis. (hear.) Magistrates in the midst of the disturbances 
were not, like the noble lord, against an inquiry into the causes of the 
distnrbauces. The noble lord was for no inquiry while there were disy 
turbances; and when there was tranquillity, he wonld still have no ine 
quiry. Buttoreturn. In the third resolution, the magistaates exe 
pressed a conviction, that the 64th of Georze III., the Insurrection Act, 
wonld be well snited to the exigencies, by amending that part of it re. 
lating to the mode of trial. (hear, hear.) They were unwilling to be 
invested with the powers which the noble lord in his liberality was will+ 
ing to give. - The difference was very great between the temper and 
feelings of a magistrate and a judge presiding at a trial. When aspe- 
cial commission was appointed, the judge was anconnected with the 
county—be was without passion and withont prejadice. If the May 
gistrates presided, they created lasting dissension between theme 
selves and the lower orders. The house would be shown to their 
children from which the individual had come to send somany of their 
kindred out of the country. He did not deny that a forcible remedy 
was called for, but he asked the honse to let that remedy be free 
from worse evils than those which it removed.. (hear, hear, hear. ) 
Let them not apply a temporary remedy, which must occasion pere 
manent mischief. One word now as to the cause of the evils to be. 
remedied. Mixed np with the tithe system (hear, hear) was the present 
state of the distillery laws ; two causes most prolific of jealousy, dise 
content, and violence. (hear, hear.) He spoke not of the distillery laws 
as connected with the revenue; but he would beg the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the fact, that one fourth of the convie, 
tions for criminal offences throughout the island proceeded from the dis. 
tillery laws. (hear, hear.) The whole of the convictions for the four last 
years were 16,089; and nearly 4,000 of these were for offences against 
the revenue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was indeed the most 
effectual ally of Captain Rock. (hear, hear.) Uf they went into a come 
mittee that night npon the bill, let them have an opportunity of making 
some of the most obvious amendments upon it. With reapect to the — 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the noble lord had produced nei- 
ther documents nor arguments to justify its adoption. Were English, 
members nrepared to pass a statute for England on such grounds? (hear, 
hear.) There was not a ministerfwho would have dared to propose it on 
such grounds. He then turned round to the English members, and said, 
‘¢ sive ws equal protection, (loud cheers ), it is on this condition that we 
surrendered our Parliament, and trusted our interests to the United 
Parliament.”? Chear, bear.) Ireland was not represented only by the 
100 members whom she sent to that house. Those members represented 
England as wel! as Ireland, and the English members represented Ire- 
land as well as England. (hear.) If they allowed a habit to grow up of 
trifling with the most solemn securities for personal liberty and civil 
justice, they would lose their distinction among the nations, and their 
government wonld cease to be free or representative. (hear, hear.) 
Captain O'GRADY stated the grounds on which he should vote-far 
the ufotion of the mobie lord. It was from experience that the geujlomey 
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of the connty of Limerick (who knew best what was necessary) 
had ‘altered their opinion in favour of a modified Insurrection Act for 
ene without avy qualification. With respect to the distresses from which 
some of those evils were said to have sprung, there was no man who 
more sincerely deplored them than he did: he deeply lamented the mise- 
ries which afflicted his countrymen, and none did he regret more, than 
that intolerable nuisance the tithe system. (hear.) 


Mr. DAWSON supported the motion, and in allusion to what had 
been observed by an hon. bart. (Sir J. Newport) with reference to the 
administration of Mr. Peel in Ireland, observed that that gentleman had 
never shown any indisposition to enter into inquiries respecting the state 
of that country. , 


Sir. H. PARNELL said, that duriog his residence in Ireland since’ 
the last session, he hati never lost any opportanity of making inquiries 
into its real situation, and into the causes of the disturbances, From all 
he had learned he felt convinced, that nothing short of the proposed co- 
ercive measures would be sufficient to restore its tranquillity. 


Mr. BUTLER was of opinion that strong measures weré necessary, 
yet he did not consider that religion or politics were connected with the 
present disturbances. The causes were entirely local, and that was one 
reason why he did not consider the magistrates as the best judges. 
(hear, hear.) 

Mr. GRATTAN thonght that the law, empowering magistrates to 
transport the disaffected, or to confine them, would not eradicate the 
evils complained of, 


Sir F. BURDETT next addressed the house, but for some moments 
his observations (owing to the noise which prevailed) were not audible 
in the gallery. We understood him to express his surprise at the con- 
dact of the noble lord (Londonderry), who, for upwards of twenty years 
had the opportunities of knowing the real state of Ireland, of ascer- 
taining the numerous evils which presed upon her, and of becoming ac- 
quainoted with their causes, yet had neglected all inquiries, had delayed 
every remedy, until now that he called upon the house to put down by 
force those mischiefs which he himself had thus negligently snffered to 
accumulate, (hear, hear, hear). He confessed he did not see why the 
house should consent to go on with those temporary measures, which 
were thus used for a time, and then laid aside till they became again 
necessary. He was surprised that the noble lord should have the face 
in that house to get up and cail for a repetition of those acts of dreadful 
oppression (for such he would call them, however necessary) without 
giving to the legislature an opportunity of inquiring into the matare‘and 
origin of the evils for which these palliatives were required. Was it to 
be tolerated, that Ireland should know nothing of this country, but by 
bloodshed and the gibbet? (hear). He for one did not think that the 
evils of Ireland were to be remedied by such means; and that this was 
the prevalent opinion in the house, he learned from what he had heard 
on the present occasion. He perceived that every member who gave 
his support to the proposed measures, did so with considerable reluc- 
tance, as if convinced that the remedy of the evil did not lie in them. 
He was glad to witness this sympathy, and he trusted they would act 
up toits suggestions by compelling the noble lord to look about him, 
aud to do what he had so long and so grossly neglected. It was said 
that the distarbances in Ireland did not arise from any political feelings, 
He firmly believed they did not. It was impossible that greater affec- 
tion towards the Sovereign could be evinced, or that a stronger sense 
could be entertained of the compliment paid them on that occasion,{than 
was shown by the Irish people in the recent visit of his Majesty to their 
country. This feeling was not limited—it was generally felt through- 
out the island, That visit had,-he believed, done some good; but it 
was impossible that his Majesty should work miracles. Had ministers 
taken advantage of his Majesty’s visit, as they ought to have done— 
had they instituted measures for ascertaining the causes of the evils 
which for many years afflicted that country, and taken pains to apply 
the proper remedy, the house might have been spared the painful task 
which they were now ealled upon to perform: but he would ask, sup- 
pesing the mischiefs existing in Ireland to be as bad as they were re- 
presented —still he would ask, what remedy was there in the suspension 
ef the Habeas Corpus? Surely the Goverument had already the power 
as much as it would then have of arresting persons on suspicion, The 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus did not give them more, for under that 
they had noauthority to arrest any wan without fair ground of suspicion. 
(hear, hear.) He maivtained that the Government ought to be ashamed 
of this conduct; aud he attributed the whole of it to the system of the 
nebie lord, who had suffered those evils to increase, and-now came down 
with great complacency te ask the house to trust his incapable hands 
with a power which he had before grossly and wantonly abused. It was 
said that the exercise of this great power was to be confided to the ma- 
gistrates. He (Sir F. Burdett) was not sufficiently acquainted with Ireland 
to'be a competent judge in this respeet, but from every thing which he 
had heard in the course of the present discussion, themagistrates were, 
least of all others, the judges 1o whom such a power should be confided, 
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A noble lord (Mountcharles) had stated, that, before the month of Oc- 
tober last, ministers were matle acqnainted with the disturbed state of 
Ireland, and that they were at that time petitioned to call parliament 
together to consider of the subject. Why had they not done so? Instead 
of this, they suffered the mischief to reach its present intolerable height, 
and then came down for fresh powers, as if they had been-occupied all 
the time only in endeavours to preserve their places. Now, with res- 
pect to aremedy, he had no hesitation in saying, that the moble lord at 
the head of the Irish Government, who, from his great talentand chars 
acter—his feelings being so much in unison on the subject of the dis- 
tresses of Jreland with those of the Irish people~was the best wha 
could have been selected for that office; he would say, that he would 
munch prefer seeing full power put into ‘the hands of that noble 
lord for a time, thanassent to the present scandalous and disgrace~ 
ful measure. The noble Jord would well know: how to apply, and 
would exercise it discreetly for the benefit of his countrymen ; 
and he (Sir Francis Burdett) would put more confidence .in the 
efficacy of his measures, when acting onhis own eharacter, and from 
his own feeling, than he could possibly have, when he acted only 
as the organ of the present administration. He would admit that acts 
of great outrage had been committed, and that their repetition ought 
to be prevented. He, in common with all others, condemned them ; 
yet it should be known that they were not the result of deep wick- 
edness, but arose from the pressure of such accumulated miseries, thas 
no man, who lifted his arm to prevent or avenge the injury, but must de- 
plore the fate of the unfortunate beings who had been driven to jts com- 
mission, The hon, bart. again adverted to what he declared to be gross 
neglect in the noble Jord (Londonderry), who had been a main instrument 
in effecting the nnion between the two countries, and thereby deprived 
Ireland of that which might perhaps have worked her salvation ; but whe 
had, during a series of years suffered those evils to increase, and taken no 
one step to prevent them. After again adverting to the pripriety of 
confiding greater power to the hands of the noble lord at the head of 
the Irish Government, the hon. baronet observed, that if ministers ear~ 
ried sach measures as the present into execution, without at the same 
time institating the most minute-inquiry into the real condition of Ireland, 
and the cause of her grievanees, it would have the effeet only of irritating 
and disgusting the people. He would not go farther into the subject at 
present ; bat conclude by saying, that if England wished to retain pos- 
session of Ireland, she must alter her system; and he might add, that 
it wonld be much better to get rid of her altogether, than altempt to pre» 
serve our authority by a system of injustice. 

Mr. GILBERT (we believe) said, te had no objection to some 
strong measures for the purpose of putting dowa the present ontrages ; 
but he wonld maintain, that unless they were accompanied by measures 
of conciliation, and au earnest endeavour to redress the numerous evils 
with which Treland was afflicted, they would only have the effect of con- 
siderably increasing the irritation that prevailed in that country.. He 
would mention as one cause of that irritation, the tithe system. If 
ever the peace of Ireland was to be brought about, it must be by the total] 
abolition of that system. He was against confiding such extensive 
power, as by these acts would be given, to the magistracy. He fully 
admitted that amongst them there were most respectable characters, 
but the whole body ofthem were not so; aud it was well known thatia 
Ireland justice was bought and sold. (cheers from the Opposition.) He 
entertained ahope that the noble lord would consent§to inquiry, 


Mr. ABERCORMBY could not agree to a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, in the absence of any case to prove its necessity; and he 
contended that the noble lord had shown no reasonable ground why the 
people of Ireland should be deprived of their liberty. It was quite im- 
possible, in his opinion, for any honest man conscientiously to support 
the very extraordinary preposition which the noble lord had that 
night submitted to them. The necegsity of such a severe measnre as 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act did not appear to have ever 
entered the minds of any of the parties who had sigued the decuments 
so recently laid before Parliament ; and the only reason which the noble 
lord bad assigned for recurring to it was, that as other connties besides 
those at present disturbed might become disloyal, it was requisite to 
arm the execatiye government with the most extensive powers to meet 
such acontingent danger. He could affirm, from ioformetion which he 
had himself received that morning, and upon which be could implicitly 
rely, that in the eounty of Cork the appearances of insurrection had 
entirely ceased, The only additional instance of outrage which had 
come to the knowledge of the public since the writing of the Bianguis 
Wellesley’s last despateb, was a murder committed in the northern parts 
of the county of Cork; bat that outrage, gross aud violent as it was, 
did not appear to be of a political nature, and certainly did not justify 
the application of the word rebellion, in the sense that the noble lerd 
had used it in. He would maiutain that there was no rebellion in Ira, 
land, and that to call the present disturbances by that name was impos 
litie, as it tended to inspire the disaffected with a confidence ia the 
suength of their owe cause, which at presqut they by no means (els, 
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If nothing was to be granted to Ireland, beeanse a part of it was dis- 
turbed, it became the duty of hon, members to ask what boon had been 
granted to it—what benefits had been conferred upon it, when it en- 
joyed a state of perfect tranquillity ? (hear, hear.) What had Govern- 
ment done for it‘on the Catholic question (hear, hear.) that important 
question, on which the cabinet was divided amongst themselves? 
What had Government done for it on the snbject of tithes ? (hear, hear.) 
It was true that a member of it had brought into Parliament a_ bill, 
which had excited hopes that the almost intolerable grievances of the 
Present tithe-system would be redressed ; but why had he allowed it to 
drop? (hear.) What had Govornment done for it as to the revision of 
the magistracy—a measure which had been so often promised, and so 
often neglected? (hear, hear.) Indeed, he might ask what had Govern- 
ment done for thatanfortunate nation in the way of abolishing any one 
of the numerous grievances by which it was afflicted ? (hear.) He could 
not recollect a single measure which they had adopted for its ameliora- 
tion ; and as it was too mucl to allow it to know nothing of England 
aud English legislation, except from harsh‘and coercive measures, he 
should certainly vote against the proposition of the noble lord. (cheer s.) 

Mr. HUME had a question to ask of the noble marquis opposite. 
It was a question on the propriety of which he believed that the whole 
house would be divided—he begged pardon --he meant united. (laughter ) 
Ifthe honse would hear him, tie was sure that they wonld agree with 
him as to the propriety of interrogating the noble marqnis on the subject 
of the tithe-system of Ireland. (hear, hear.) Lest the noble marquis 
should think that he had suddenly taken up that question, he begged 
leave to intorm him, that he had for the last three months been giving 
great attention to tee evils of the tithe-system both in England and Tre- 
land. He had been put in possession of every Parliamentary paper re- 
lative to that system (cries ef hear and laughter), and as now he knew 
something about it, he wished to learn from the noble lord whether he 
would support a motion for the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the tithe-system and church establishment of Ireland. (loud cries 
of hear.) If such a committee were to be appointed, he should be 
happy to afford it his humble services (laughter and cheers); for every 
post and paper from Ireland cried out against the evils which the tithe. 
system created. If hononrable members were aware of the dancers 
which it had so often created to the public tranquillity, he was sare they 
woud not treat the snbject with langhter and levity. He begsed leave 
to state, that he shonid at an early period call the attention of the house 
to this subject ; and he wished to know whether the noble lord would 
object to a motion of such a nature as he had jast described, 


Sir L. COLE rose to defend the conduct of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, regarding the appointment afd revision of the magistracy. 


Mr, GILBERT, in consequence of what had fallen from the last 
speaker, wished to mention a fact which had come within his own per- 
sonal knowledge. He had transmitted to the Lord Chancellor four affi- 
davits, accusing a magistrate of gross misconduct. Not receiving any 
answer to the letter which he sent along with them, he called on the 
Lord Chancellor to learn the effect which the affidavits had produced. 
He was then informed that examination had been made into the conduct 
of the magistrate: that he had pleaded guilty in part to the charges 
perferred against him; that he had attributed his errors to having been 
misled by a book called “* Macnalley’s Justice ;” and that he had flung 
himself entirely upon the clemency of his lordship. The consequence 
was, that the man still retained his situation asa magistrate, (loud 
ries of hear, from all parts of the house. ) 

Mr. D. BROWNE (as we were informed) said, that he should not 
feel himself justified in voting for so monstrous a proceeding as the In- 
surrection Act, except upon the most clear, absolute, and overpowering 
necessity. Ifit were the pleasure of the house to pass it, he trusted 
that they would immediately take into consideration the grievances by 
which Ireland hd so long been afflicted, (cheers”) 


Lord MOUNT CHARLES explained. 


Mr, C. GRANT said, that he gave his vote in favour of the propo- 
sition of the noble marquis from a sad and melancholy conviction of the 
necessity of resorting to some such measure as the Insurrection Act. 
(loud cries of hear.) About a year and a half ago, he had had the ho- 
nour of stating his opinions of that measure to the house at consideruble 
length, and be must now say that his opinions were still as hostile as 
formerly so the principles on which it was founded, and to the expedien- 
cy of making it part of the permanent system of policy ander which Ire- 
land was to be governed. (loud chéering.) But although such were his 
opinions, declared, too, on a former occasion, still he never had contend- 
ed that cases might not arise in which it would be expedient to sacrifice 
a public principle to a fatal exigéncy of the State. Hehada melancholy 
satisfaction in feeling that the vote which he was that night to give was 
more a vote of confidence in the person to whomthe administration of 
Ireland was confided, than a vote sanctioned by any principle of sound 
legislation. (hear.) Althongh no such measures as it was now proposed 
te adopt were necessary when he left Ireland, still he was convinced 
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that circumstances had now so far changed as to require their adoption. 
(hear ) The papers, indeed, at present on their table, certainly did not 
appear to him sufficient to justify them (hear, hear), and if it had not been 
for the information that day received in town, he, for one, would not have 
granted to Government the powers which it had demanded. (hear, hear.) 
He now granted those powers with the greater willingness, because 
they were to be intrusted to a nobleman whose general intentions to- 
wards Ireland fully concarred with his own (hear,) a nobleman, who he 
was sure would not allow any temporary circumstances to thwart the 
generous views which he entertained towards that ill-fated but high- 
spirited people. (cheers.) He was quite confident that the noble per- 
sonage to whom he allnded would never have asked for any extraordi- 
nary powers without deeming them absolutely necessary. He was 
quite sure that having obtained those powers, he would use them with 
prudence and humanity, and would feel stimniated to exert himself the 
more for the welfare and happiness of his fellow-subjects. (cheers.) He 
trusted that the session would not be permitted to elapse before an inquiry 
was instituted into the state of Ireland. (hear,) He had intended, if he 
he had continued in office, to have brought forward certain plans for 
ameliorating the condition of that country; and even though he should 
now be compelled to forego them, he would still object to the priaci- 
ple of neglecting its affairs because it was in a state of disturbance and 
insurrection. The hon, gentleman, after observing that the tithe system 
was the principal cause of the deterioration of Ireland, concluded by 
stating that he supported the proposed measures principally on account 
of the confidence which he reposed inthe high character of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley. (loud cheers. ) 


The MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY then rose to reply, bet 
gave way to 


Lord EBRINGTON, who objected to the measures proposed by 
Government on two grounds: the first, that there was nothing in the 
papers before the house which justified them; and the second, that 
the Marquis Wellesley had not demanded them. (hear. ) 


Mr. BROUGHAM rose amidst lond cries of “question.” He 
came, he said, with considerable reluctance between the house and the 
noble lord, but the importance of the question must plead-his apology, 
He could assure his right hon. friend opposite (Mr. C, Grant) that it 
would have given him great satisfaction if he could have agreed with 
him in the view he had taken of this question, especially as he was in- 
formed by long experience, and cnlightened by large and liberal views 
of our true policy towards Ireland—views which did him immortol 
honour, which had conferred great benefits npon the kingdom, and 
which would have conferred still greater, had his official residence 
there been prolonged. (cheers.) Indeed he felt that the impression 
which his right hon. friend’s speech had made upon the house was only 
to he exceeded by the favourable impression which he had left with the 
inhabitants of the sister kingdom. (loud cheers from both sides of the house.) 
He was happy, however, to reflect, that the difference between himself 
and his right hon. friend was not great. It extended only to the vote, 
and not to the principle on which that vote was to be given. He agreed 
with his right hon, friend, that any confidence which might be de- 
manded for the noble marquis, at present at the head of the Irish Go- 
vernment, was strictly his due, conisdering his high talents, his energy 
as a governor, or the enlightened principle on which he had commenced, 
and no doubt wonld continue, his administration, (cheers.) It was be- 
cause the proposed measures were not indicative of confidence iv the no- 
ble marquis,—(hear,)—it was because they djd not apply to the evil the 
remedy with was required —it was because, if they were necessary, 
(which had been loudly asserted, though not satisfactorily, in that house,) 
he would much rather arm him with such powers by a specific vote of 
confidence, than apply a measure which was not the specific remedy for 
the mischiefs now devastating Ireland, that he felt himself obliged to 
withhold his concurrence from his right hon. friend. He would briefly state 
his objections to the measure in question ; and first, as to the manner of 
harrying it though all its stages in one night. It was only by accident 
that this had not been done. The delay which must now inevitably 
take place, had not been granted to gain time for deliberation, or to 
allow knowledge to be acquired from other sources by those who 
are totally ignorant of the state of Ireland, except so far as they had 
been in formed of it by the papers then before the house ; but it was 
attribatable merely to the engrossment not having been completed, that 
they were to have another opportunity of discussing its merits. Had the 
noble Lord a right to treat the house and the country in this manner? 
Was it right to take them by surprise, and give them only 48 hours 
information of circumstances, which a noble lord had confessed had been 
known to ministers for a period of some months? They had beeu told 
that all the evils now existing in Ireland might have been prevented had 
the Parliament met in October. Now was it right that they should 
almost be called upon to legislate after the mischiefs were committed? 
Would it not have been better to bave called on them at an earlier pe- 
riod, when the remedy was applicable, instead of calling upon them at 
the present moment, which was some weeks after the evil had become 
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irremediable? (Aear.) If the bill were necessary (asmust be inferred 
from the statements of the noble Lord) so far back as October, even if the 
discovery ofits necessity had been only made as late as last December, 

ught not the Government to have immediately assembled the Parliament 
and submitted the state of Ireland to their consideration 2? Yet with all 
this indisposition to press a case which they represented as of so much 
urgency, to the only deliberative body who could havegiven it adequate 
examination, the ministers now came forward to press such measures as 
these through all their stages in one night; and were alone prevented 
from accomplishing their purpose by the mechanical process of engrossing 
the bill not keeping pace with their avidity topass it through that honse. 
With this disposition to enact such suspensions of the law, why did not 
they take the ordinary precaution of having a honse yesterday? He 
knew that all members were bound to attend in, their places; but he 
also knew that ministers, when their own party arid political purposes 
were concerned, generally took care to have their friends present in 
sffiucient numbers to ensurea debate. Why had they not done so yes- 
terday? and then have at least alowed the honse a second day for the 
consideration of measures so vitally affecting the peace and tranquillity 
offreland? (hear, hear.) He did not deuy the necessity which unfor- 
tunately existed for adopting some strong measures in the present un- 
happy state of Ireland. He hoped that, because he was unprepared to 
adopf, on the spur of the occasion, such »cts as these, no man would 
infer from his disinclination to do so—no man in his sound senses could, 
indeed, for a momeut entertain such a belief—that he conld ever tolerate 
or endure, without immediitely applying against them the severest 
rigour of the law, those acts of cruel and lawless ontrage—those blood- 
thirsty deeds which new unhappily degraded a portion of the inhabitants 
offIreland, (hear.) Though he agreed that strong steps must be taken 
—though he agreed that the milltary force must require augmentation, 
er even that a large dictatorial power onght to be temporarily granted 
to the individual at the head of the Irish Government —a personage whom 
all were disposed to trust: yet, still he saw nothing in the proposed 
measures calculated to abaie theevil ; be saw nothing in their provisions 
but what was both inconsistent and repugnant to the practical effect 
which they were intended to promote, and the more he considered them, 
the more he was convinced that they were inapplicable to work the reme- 
dy imputed to their operation, He repeated, that there was no measure 
of discretionary application which he was not ready to confide to the 
wisdom and responsibility of the Lord-Lieuteneut of Ireland—it was to 
confiding violent measures to the discretion of adifferent quarterthat he 
was averse—it was, in fact, toconfiding them to the discretion of the 
magistracy of Ireland. (hear.) These measures, be it recollected, were 
not intended for one or two particular districts, but were to embrace the 
whole of Ireland, and of course await the disposal of the entire body of 
the magistracy. 1twas only necessary to call at a single sessions the 
magistracy ofa district, and there, on the instant, to enable them to alarm 
each other with the cries of danger, and then call into action these ter- 
rible engines of power by an appeal to the Irish Government for the aid 
which they had the means of granting —an aid, be it remembered, which 
suspended all the laws of Ireland, which annihilated all personal secnrity, 
and destroyed all those safeguards with which British law had from an- 
cient time surrounded and sheltered domestic enjoyments., (hear, hear.) 
Did the House know the powers which they wouid have conferred the 
moment these acts passedinto alaw? In the first place, there was the 
power of visiting any house in the disturbed district, at any hour between 
sun-setand sun-rise—to pry into the most retired and delicate quarter 
of that housein which the females of the family were lodged,—to enter 
into it forcibly (if necessary), after allowing what was called a reasona- 
ble delay, to allow the inmates to permit ingress—to arrest after this 
domiciliary visit, those who should be found absent at night, and then, 
for no other cause than that absence, the party was liable to a sentence 
of seven years transportation, which all past experience showed them 
would be assuredly inflicted. (hear, hear, hear.) All this was tobe done 
without the finding of a bill by a grand jury, or the trial of a petty jury, 
or any appeal from the magistrates to a higher tribunal. A man who 
might, after drinking in a public-house, remain there after sun-set, he 
not being aregular inmate or a traveller—a stay whicha man so engaged 
wasnot unlikely tomake—such a person became exposed to the full 
penalties ofthis law. This was a large power,a frightful discretion, to 
vest in any man, qualified as he might be for its moderate and cautions 
exercise ; but todeposit it with a large class of men natnrally actuated 
by the passions engendered jn their petty local quarrels, in a time of 
considerable inflammation, was a step which he conld never adout, (hear.) 
Let it neyer be forgotten, that when an integral part of this act was 
first enacted in 1807, it was strenuously combatted by his right hon. friend 
(Sir J. Newport), and a vain attempt made to carb any monstrous ex- 
tension of the violent authority confered by this act, by enabling the par- 
ty aggrieved to appeal to a jury for redress from the infliction of wanton 
and frantic oppression. It should be recollected, that when that attempt 
had been made a clanse was adopted which made the judge who was 
to preside on the trial the sole umpire in the cause, and empowered him, 
if be certified that no malice appeared on the face of the proceeding, to 
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order the jury to award only sixpence damages, and to disallow all 
costs, (hear, hear.) This was the mode of redress provided in the bill, 
where the judge certified that he saw probable ground for doubting the 
malice imputed to the party against whom the remedy was sought by the 
sufferer, Of these magistrates he was anxions to avoid speaking rashly ; 
but he should reiterate the description given of them by their own country- 
men, who ought to know their qualities and actions, One gentleman said 


_thatjthe magistrates of Ireland were not always men having—as they ought 


to have—property inthe land: but were middlemen, kuown to the peo- 
ple over whom they were to act by any thing but the beneficial ties of 
landlord and tenant—known in the lay affairs of the community just as 
the tithe-proctor was in the ecclesiastical—known only as the grinding 
engines of hardship and oppression. Another gentleman had said, that 
so little sedulons was the selection made of men to fill the magistracy, 
that he knew a waiter who stood behind his chair to have afterwards 
found his way into the commission of the peace, Another gentleman 
who had a hereditary right to speak upon Irish affairs (Mr. Grattan) 
had told them, that instead of wishing to increase the power of the 
magistrates of that country, he should rather see a bill brought in to 
abolish them altogether. (hear), Then came the declaration of the hon. 
member near him (Mr. Rice,) that while the magistracy existed upom 
their present footing, justice might be said, withont a figure of speech, 
to be both bought and sold in Ireland. Were these the men who were 
to be intrusted with the use of such formidable powers? Were these 
the men into whose hands the whole rights and security of a people 
were to be betrayed, without inquiry or disenssion, or reservation of 
any kind? (hear.) He had heard it said that no greater encourage- 
meat could be afforded to the disaffected than to resist the adoption of 
these measures of severity. The imputation was unjust; they wha 
thought with him that the proposed measures were severe and inade- 
quate, were ready to invest the proper authorities with ample powers ; 


-but they complained that when Ministers came forward with such pro 


positions, they took no pains to connect with them, contingent on the 
anppression of the present disturbance, conciliatory measures calculated 
to heal deep-rooted animosities, and allay the heart-burnings of society 
in that misgoverned country. They always pressed forward the strong 
and terrible arm of power, without. at the same time holding out the 
fostering hand of conciliation and protection. (hear, hear.) What 

but disorganization could be expected in a state of society where mis 
government was never. checked, until its results were demonstrated in 
the open violence of rebellion? The noble lord had said, that Ireland 
had been for upwards of twenty years under the united government of 
England —he might, indeed, have said, that nearly for the whole of 
these 20 years that country had been placed under his own control and 
direction, and then he need not have added, that the result of all these 
long years of misgovernment was a state of actual rebellion. That Ire. 
land was in a great portion afflicted with rebellion against the Govern. 
ment, it had remained for the noble lord to avow; there were other 
things which they all knew ; for instance, in Ireland it was notorious 
that the great bulk of the population were divided between two church 
establishments—one of them an established church which exceeded even 
that of Catholic countries, where the abuse of papacy was most complainé 
ed of, and which did not attempt the education ofa tenth or a twelfth 
portion of the popniation under their charge. Every body knew in 
Ireland it was so contrived, that there should be a non-resident clergy 
to reconcile the people to the tithe proctors—an absent gentry to re- 
concile the tenantry to middle men, and the due payment of rents. It 
was no wonder that such results attended such a state of things (hear, 
hear) ; the only wonder was, how Parliament could have looked on so 
long, and not taken asingle step to interpose between the natural 
cause and the necassary evil. (hear.) It was clear that his Majesty’s 
Government had planned no measure of conciliation; and the noble 
lord had plainly avowed, that while things remained in their present 
agitated state, it was no time to talk of recommendiug particular mea- 
sures to the consideration of the Irish Government. Ifthe noble lord, 
indeed, iutended to try his hand at changing the policy of the Irish 
Government, he would find himself beset by insurmountable obstacles 
according to his present system of policy. Did the noble lord recollect 
the principle upon which his cabinet was formed to act.on questions o€ 
Trish policy ? That cabinet was so constituted, that on the most fandamen- 
tal and (to sea phrase of the Noble Lord’s) most material feature of thei¢ 
policy towards Treland—that cabinet which, if fairly formed, was calen- 
lated to do a great deal of good, its numbers often equalling those of a 
popular assembly where he had seen tax bills to a large amount passed, 
happened to be made, depended upon so nice a system of management, 
that the members, whenever an Irish question came before them, were 
so equally balanced, as to nentralize any attempt to produce practical 
good npon the discussion of such subjects. Indeed this balancing was 
carried to so nice a point, that when a cabinet’ vacancy occurred, in- 
stead of looking for a successor fit for the office, the whole scrutiny was 
to find a man imbibing the opinions of his predecessors npon the Catho- 
jic question. (hear, hear.) There was no hope of making the quality 
e nal to the quantity in the composition of a body of men soconstituted; 


















ner could any spirit of conciliation break forth from their system. 
He rejoiced that his hon. friend behind him (Mr. Hame) had directed 
his attention to the subject of tithes in Ireland ; but he felt with him 
the necessity of having any measure opon that saiffect originated by 
some ofthe ministers. Then, alone, could it be efficacious, Much as 
he regarded the great exertions of his hon. friend, yet still he thought 
that incalculable mischiefs would attend the exercise of any efforts to 
remedy the evil, unless with the concurrence and co-operation of the 
Government of the country. With reference to the suspensien of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, he must remind the house, that either the country 
was in a state of aniversally prevailing discontent, or the statement res- 
pecting it was much exaggerated, and the insnrrection more limited. If 
the latter then there was no reason why the ordinary powers of the law 
shonld not be tried, aided by the increase of a large military force. But 
if, on the other hand, the whole class of society had become tainted, then 
he was at alossto see how the Insurrection Act could aid the views of 
Government. After all, the Government must depend upen the military 
for the execution of these acts. The magistracy conld not in person 
pay all the domiciliary ?isits—they must io some of them depend upon 
the assistance of the military. Why not try the experiment of an aug- 
mentation of the military force first? It might be ¢sied without any 
additional cost to their finances, and without an irreparable cost to the 
constitution and the law. (hear.) Nowone word as to the suspension 
ofthe Habeas Corpus Act. The noble lord had declared that neither 
political nor religions animosities were mixed up in the present distarb- 
ances. If, then, a power were given to imprison without trial, it was a 
measure wholly inapplicable to the alleged mischief ?. for the suspension 
act was only applicable to cases of political or religious dissension, when 
some violent political or religious agitator wae stalking abroad, and 
when it was desirable that the Government should have the power of 
removing him'from the centre of his operations. What, then, would the 
matural consequence be when the people found sach an act as thas passed, 
which alone was applicable to political or religious contests? They 
would infer that it was directed against their leaders—men who proba- 
bly enjoyed that rank among them from the part they took in their 
religious or political controversies? and that was the sure way to pro- 
woke and embody in the disturbances that from which the noble lord 
admitted they were now happily free ; and to promote that exasperating 

|, which happily didnot at the present moment defotm the condition 
of society in Ireland. (hear, hear.) He concluded by begging pardon 
of the house for the time he had occnpied, and by stating that he could 
not reconcile it to himself te give asilent vote upon a question of such 
immense importance. (hear.) 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY rose to explain oné or two 
points of his speech which had been misinterpreted. The bill was now 
ready (it had been prepared since he last spoke), and ifthe measure were 
deemed valuable, he thonght not a moment should be lost in giving it 
practical application. He thoughc he had already satisfactorily shown 
that the Government did not rush into these measures with rashuess and 
haste; they had waited to try the operation of the ordinary laws, the 
application of military force-in the distarbed districts, and the action of 
2 special commission, alf of which had failed; and they now applied for 
these measures as the only remaining enactments whici could be brought 
into operation. The insurrection (if that term sulted the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman better than rebellion) had at last assamed a new character, 
and required the enforcement of a more prompt and exemplary measure. 
We had already quoted a precedent which he still hoped would direct 
their judgement in immediately passing these two bills. The bills bad 
been so often passed, that no delay was necessary to enable the house 
more perfectly to comprebend their provisions. The only question, 
then, was as to their expediency. Their necessity he had already affirm. 
ed; he deplored it as much as any man, and he admitted that they were 
great inroads upon the law and the constitution. It was said that they 
were unaccompanied by any measures of conciliation, and an inference 
was raised that Government was averse to the due consideration of such 
measures as the state of Ireland requiged. He depied that inference, and 
declared his readiness to hear and disenss whatever proposition the right 

, hee. bart. (Sir J. Newport,) or any, other member, bad to propose for 
the relief of that country; and as to the Caftiolic question, the hononra- 
ble and learned gentieman had talked of the cabinet, as ifit presented 

| a novel spectacle in being divided upop thet great subject; did he not 
koow that the cabinet which had preceded them had been also, tho 
not in the same degree, divided on that subject? (hear.) The 4 
aud learned gentleman's discovery had not, therefore, the claim of 
novelty upon that point, (Aear.) He was perfectly ready to discuss the 
Catholic question whenever it was introduced ; but he hoped and believed 
that the Catholics themselves were not disposed to adopta tone oftmenaee 
or to seek, in moments of civil tamult, the attainment of their claims. 
It was a little whimsical to mark the constitutional feeling which the 
learned gent. and those who thought with him adopted to’ suit ‘their 

ows purposes : they talked of balancing ¢onstitutional principles in the 

Cabinet ; and yet these modern Whigs were ready to create a dictator, 

and invest him with the full exercise of these powers which they were 
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at the same time ready to deny te an act of the legislature, setting forth- 
the evil, and specifying the remedy, and restraining and limiting the 
scope and period of its operation. He (Lord Londonderry) had the 
utmost deference and respect for the Marquis Wellesley: bat he was 
not prepared to erect him or any other human being into a dictator, as 
the Whigs of the modern school were so ready to create. (hear, hear.) 
The good people of this land wanted no dictator—they preferred the 
letter of the law, however harsh, to the will of any individual, however 
gifted. He denied the fairness of estimating the present measures by 
putting extreme cases respecting their operation; and said that if even ° 
the magistrates were venal, they had nat the summary power to commit the 
acts of oppression which the hon. and learned gentleman seemed to think 
they were capable of committing ander this act. The honourable and 
learned gentimman ought, asa lawyer, to have known that the mazgis- 
trates were to be aided by the assistant barrister ef the distriet, and 
a King’s sergeant from Dublin: the latter having the power, if 
he pleased, to refer the decision of the magistrates to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and Privy Council. He did not mean to say that 
this was a law onder which he should like te pass his days; but 
when vengeance stalked abroad, and assassination and midnight 
robbery were systematic and general, it was necessary to suppress 
the spirit of outrage by prompt and effectual means. (Acar, hear.) 
With respect to the other law, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
he had, he confessed, a still greater repugnance to its adoption : if one 
measure more than another, it went nearest to his heart to part with, 
it was precisely that act. (@ laugh from the Opposi side of the 
house, and cries of hear from the Ministerial side.) He repeated his 
expression, and said that if the measare were not applicable to dis- 
tricts actually disturbed, it was most certainly to adjoining districts, 
where emissaries mightbe engaged in disseminating the seeds of insu- 
bordination. (hear, hear.) This he had no hesitation in saying, that ‘for 
that elass of persons,—those emissaries who went abont in parts of the 
country that were, or had been tranquil, and who disseminated their 
seditious venom every where they travelled —the Supeusion bill alone 
conld be effectual. On these grounds he contended, that it was just and 
wise, and manly and prudent in the Marquis Wellesley, to prove to the 
people of Ireland, that while he was determined to proceed upon those 
benevolent and enlightened principles, which he had professed as 
the guide of his conduct, he was determined to found that beue- . 
volent and liberal system of government by the rule of law, and by the 
provisions of the constitutien, The hon. and learned gentieman had 
said, that in the papers on the table, he found no trace whatever of that 
distressing state of things which, it was contended, called for the mea- 
sures io agitation; and undoubtedly he did not; and his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters felt that they should have betrayed their duty to the country, 
and their duty to the Marquis Wellesley, if they had suffered pabliciy 
to transpire those views of the existing state of things, upon which he 
had felt it proper to refer to the Crown the propriety of origiaating the 
measures now in ‘question. Ministers conld not have brought those 
views under the notice of the house, without exposing the views enter- 
tained by his lordship, in a more naked shape to the public than was 
advisable. ‘ But,” continned the noble lord, “I here, as a minister 
of the crown, acting in that capacity upon my own responsibility in Par. 
liament, do declare that [ have not taken any step, except at the desire 
and at the earnest request of that person, who is more immediately to 
be considered as the head of the Government of Ireland. And I do here 
deliver the solemn resquest of Marquis Wellesley to this house, that if 
you would wish him to perfurm those high daties which he is called ap- 
on to discharge, you will give him those high and extensive powers 
which have been given to his predecessors in former instances,” As for 
the honourable gentlemen who were disposed to raise Lord Wellesley 
into that sort of demi-god, that they would wish to make him dictator 
of Ireland, without any written law. to direet his government, he (Lord 
Londonderry) would say, that he accepted their concessions of praise te 
that noble lord; but he was not himself disposed to confer an anthority 
so inde@uite and so extensive, upon any man. (cheers.) Lord Wellesley 
was far too generous and too manly to desire to be invested with any 
such arbitrary rule. | (hear.) He indeed, wished to govern Ireland upon 
upon those mild, and liberal, and conciliatory principles, which his Mr- 
jesty had been pleased to prescribe to him, as the great rule of his go- 
vernment. He had the satisfaction, iu conelasion, 6f stating that these 
= had = Yager not only approved of by the 

ellesley if, but after having been ared by the pr Attor- 
ney-General of Ireland. dan bh 

Mr. BROUGHAM begged tosay one word in exp! i 

noble lord had intimated, partly, he pth Be ag saleieoman = 
partly in his jocular way, that he (Mr, Brougham) had spoken as if @e- 
sirous of conferring on the present Lord Lieutenant dictatorial power. 
He never wished to give such a power to any man; but what he said 
was this—that when it was proposed to give tolecal magistrates thesb 


large and extraordinary powers, under such agts as th 
Brougham) would rather © onfer them upon an eapasitoted’ : a, poe 


ed officer !ike Lord Weliesicy, without them, 
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The Marquis of LONDONDERRY anderstood, then, that the hon 
and learned gentleman would rather desire that Lord Wellesley should sit 
as judge inhis own palace and person, of all cases in which individuals. 
had been detected out late at night. (@ laugh.) 

Mr. DOMINICK BROWNE then addressed the honse; bnt the 
reiterated cries of “‘ Question, question” and “‘ Spoke,” rendered him 
totally inaudible in the gallery. 

The house was then cleared for division ; which took place : 

For bringing in the bill, 105—Against it, 63—Majority, 197. 

During the exclusion ofstrangers, another division took place on 
the question that the bill be read a first time. The numbers were un- 


derstood to be. 

For the first reading, 202—Agaiost it, 44—Majority 158, 

The second reading of the bill, as we collected, was then agreed to 
without a division. But on the qusstion of priating the bill, the house 
again diyided. The numbers were stated to be, 

For the printing, 142—Against it, 25—Majority 117. 

On our re-admission into the gallery, we found 


Mr. SPRING RICE on his legs, A well as the noise and con- 
fasion prevailing in the house would allow us to collect his meaning, 
he intimated that he should feel bound (to take the sense of the house 
upon the bill’s now going into a committee. 

The Marquis of LONDONDRRY expressed a wish, that the ho- 
mourable and learned gentleman would not persist in his motion, but 
allow the bill to pass its several stages to-night, so that it might be sent 
up to the other house to-morrow, receive the royal sanction on Saturday, 
and be transmitted to Ireland this week. The honourable and learned 
geotleman could not gravely persist in his motion of adjournment. 


Mr. DENMAN said, that he would use his privilege as a member 
of the house, and oppose the passing of the bill to-night, if the noble 
lord persisted in his determination of pressing it. Such a measure as 
this, involving the liberties and rights of a great country, ought not to 
pass like a formal indemnity bill, to which no objections could be made, 
and on which no information was required. Powers like those granted 
by this bill ought not to he granted without the fullest deliberation, aud 
he was surprised at the toue of levity which the noble lord employed 
on a question so grave and momentous. He concladed by giving no- 
tice, that if the noble lord persisted in his motion, he would employ the 
forms of the house to prevent such a precipitate vote. 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY said, as the hovourable andlearn- 
ed gentleman intended to employ those forms which might stop the 
passing of the Insurrection Billi to-night, he would uot press it, but 
would only beg that the other bill (the Habeas Corpus Suspension) might 
be allowed without oppasition to pass through the same stages, that 
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MINORITY 


OWN THE SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS BILL BEING PRINTED TO 


GIVE TIME To 


Bernal, R. 
Bright, H. 
Bardett, Sir F. 
Calvert, C. 
Cavendish, H. 
Denman, T. 
Grattan, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 


CONSIDER. 


$ Hatechinson, C. H. 
James, W. 
Johnson, Colonel 
Lushington, Dr. 
Nugent, Lord 
Ossulston, Lord 
Price, R. 

Ricardo, D. 


SECOND BIVISION ON THE BILL. 


Robarts, Colonel 
Wood, Alderman 
Witson, Sir R. 
Winnington, Sir T. BE. 
Tellers. 
Hume, Joseph, 
Moore, Peter. 





both might proceed together. 
This motion was agreed to. 


The Habeas Corpus Suspensiou Bill was introduced, read a first and 
second time, aud ordered to be committed to-morrow. 


The house then adjourned at a quarter past one o'clock. 


MINORITY 
AGAINST THE SUSPENSION OF THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT—68 To 195, 
Abercromby, Hon-J- } Fitagibbon, Hon. R, $ Dewpert,sir J. 
arrett, 5. 5 W. Fitzroy, Lord C. a w . . 
eat . WwW. Folkestone, Lord a ston, Lord 
enyon, B. Forbes, Lord “e mer, Colonel 
try Grattan, J. Ri era ~* 
Bright, Hf Seamapy M Robarts, A. W 
rhe ae Hamilton, Lord A. Robe Cites 
Burdett, Sie F Seren, Sy B. Rickford, W 
ee. faad Hill, Lord A. et” 
Gute N Honywood, W. P. Seah : J 
aivert, Nv. Hoabhouse, J. C. s ne ett, J 
Garter, 3. Hume, J Smith, W. 
Clifton, Lord aon, Smith, Hon. R 
Cr = .. Johasun, Colonel St 4 nerd J. 
Crompenn, 8 dambeen, 3. G. Tierney, Rt. Hon. @, | 
Dovie Caionel Leunard, T. B. az 
is, T. Lashington, Dr. Wi a R 
a P Maberly, J. b ee ir >, 
Denison, W. J. Maberly, Colonel ‘ood, Mr. derman 
RBdeington, Lord Mackintosh, Sir J Winnington, Sir T. E. 
E. ’ . oo adh ; 
— 4 R. Marjoribauks, 8. Tellers 
Fergusson, Sie R, Moore, P. Beunet, Hon.@.  } 
id 4 Nugent, Lord Thee 
Fitegerald, Lord W. Hatchinson, Hen. H. 5 
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Robarts, A. W. 
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Heron, Sir R. 
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LONDON GAZETTE, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1822, 

[This Gazette notifies the following as constituting the Board of 
Admiralty;—Lord Melville, Sir W. Johnstone Hope, Sir John Osborn, 
Sir Geqrge Cockburn, Sir Henry Hotham, Sir George Clerk. and W. R. 
Keith Douglas, Esq. Likewise that Sir George Warrender has been 
sworn a member of the Privy Council. 





CARLTON-HOUSE, FEBRUARY 6, 1822. 

Duchy of Lancaster.—His Majesty has been pleased to nominate 
and appoint James Shuttleworth, of Barton-lodge, Esq., Sheriff of the 
county palatine of Lancaster, for the year ensuing. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN’s OFFICE, FEBRUARY 7, 1822. 


The Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s Household has appointed 
Sir William Adams, Oculist Extraordinary to his Majesty. 





LORD CHAMBERLAIN’s OFFICE, FEBRUARY 9, 1822. 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased to~signify to Sir Henry 
Halford. Bart., President of the Royal College of Physicians, that who- 
over is honoured with that appointment in future, shall in consequence 
of sach appointment, be one of his Majesty’s Physicians in Ordinary 
during his Presidency. 


WHITEHALL, FEBRUARY 7, 1822. 


The King has been pleased to grant unto the Rey. Charles Lloyd, 
Doctor in Divinity, the office and place of Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Oxford, together with the place and dignity of a 
Canon of the Cathedral Church of Christ, in the said University, proper. 
ly belonging to the Regius Professer of the said University, being void 
by the death of Dr. Frodsham Hodson. 





WAR OFFICE, FEBRUARY 8, 1822. 

Ist or Grenadier Rigiment of Foot Guards—Brevet Major J. Gua- 
thorpe to be captain and lieutenant-colonel, by purchase, vice Streat- 
field, who retires. Lieut. W. F. Tinling to be lieutenant and captain, 
by purchase, vice Gunthorpe. Captain P. Clarke to be adjutant, vice 
Gunthorpe, promoted. 

56th Regiment of Foot—Ensign W. Ouseley to be lientenant, by pitr- 
chase, vice Brough, promoted. Ensign B. F. Noyes, from half-pay 25th 
Foot, to be ensign, vice W. H. Pyne, who exchanges, receiving the 
difference. : 

80th ditte—Sergeant W. Campbell to be quartermaster, vice Mec* 
dougall, deceased. 

89th ditto— J. P. Gordon, gent. to be ensign, by purchase, vice Dex 
renzy, appointed to the Lith Foot. 

Rifle ‘Brigade - Lieutenant V. Webb to be adjutant, vice Untecke 
who resigns the adjutantey only. 


Ist Royal Veteran Battalion—Captain J. Leech, from the late Sth 
Royal Veteran Battalion, to be captain, vice Mackrell, whose appoint- 
ment has not taken place. Ensign R. Mackenzie, from the late 7th 
Royal Veteran Battalion, to be ensign. 

2d Royal Veicran Battalion—Captaia T. Dillon, fiom the late 2d 
Royal Veteran Battalion, to be captain. 

$4 Royal Veteran Battalion —Lieut. G. B. Williams, from the late 
Sd Royal Veteran Battalion, and Lieut.§. M’Canl, from ditto, to be 
jieutenant. Ensigul, Byree, from the late 10th Royal Veteran Batta- 
1% tobe ensign. . , 
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CARLTON HOUSE, FEBRUARY 4, 1822. 


This day had audience of his Majesty, the Cont St. Mattin D’ 
Aglie, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoteatiary from the King 
of Sardinia, to deliver his new credentials; Monsieur de Souza, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoteatiary from the Kiog of Portugal 
and the Brasils, to deliver his letters of recall; and the Baron de Wer- 
ther, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipontentiary from the King 
of Prussia, to deliver his credentials: to which audiences they were se- 
verally introduced by the Marquis of Loudonderry, his Majesty’s Priaci- 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and conducted by Sir Robert 
Chaster, Knight, Master of the Ceremonies, 





WHITEHALL, FEBRUARY 4, 1822. 


The King has been pleased to direet letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
constituting and appointing the Right Honourable Charles Warkin Wii- 
liams Wynn: the Right Honourable Robert Marquess of Londonderry, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, the Right Honourable 
Henry Eart Bathurst, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
and the Right Honourable Robert Peel, bis Majesty's three principal 
Secretaries of State; the Right Honourable Robert Banks, Earl of Liver- 
pool, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter ; the Right Honour- 
able Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor of his Majesty’s Exchequer; the 
Right Honourable Johw Baroa Teignmoath ; the Right Honourable John 
Sullivan ; James Brownlow William Cecil, Esq. (commonly, called Vis- 
count Cranborne); the Right Honourable William Henry Fremantle ; 
the Right Honourable Sir George Warrander, Baronet; and Joseph 
PhiMamore, Doctor of Laws, his Majesty’s Commissioners for the affairs 
of India. — 
WHITEHALL, FEBRUARY 6, 1822. 


The King has been pleased to constitute and appoint. the Right 
Hon. Robert Viscount Melville, Knight of the Most Ancient and Most 
Noble Order ot the Thistle; Sir Wm, Johnstone Hope,, Kuight Com- 
mander of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, Vice-Admiral of 
the Blue Squadron of His Majesty’s Fleet; Sir John Osborn, Bart. ; 
Sir George Cockburn, Knight Grand Cross of the Most How: Military 
Order of the Bath, Vice-Admiral of the Blue Squadron of his’ Majesty’s 
Fleet; the Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, Knight Commander of the Mast 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Rear-Admiral of the Red Squa- 
dron of his: Majesty's Fleet; and William Robert Keith Donglas, Esq. 
to be his Majesty’s Commissioners for executing the office of High Admi- 
ral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the domi- 
nions, islands and territories thereunto belonging, 





FOREIGN OFFICE, FEBRUARY 5, 1822. 


The King has heen pleased to appoint the Right Hon. Sir William 
A’Conrt, Bart. G. C. B. late his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Court of his Majesty the King of the Two 
Sicilies, to be his Majesty’s Eavoy Extraordinaty and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at the Court of his Majesty the King of the Spains. 


WHITEHALL, FEBRUARY 4, 1822. 


The King has been pleased to nominate and appoint Alexander 
Ferrier, Esq, to be Conservator of the Privileges of his Majesty’s Royal 
Boroughs in Scotland, at Campvere, &c. 





Che Army. 





LONDON GAZETTE, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1822. 





Ist Royal Veteran Battalion.—To be Captains.—Brevet Major 
Archibald M'Tatyre, from the late 24 Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated 
26th December, 182i. Captain Thomas Strangeways, from the late 9th 
Royal Veterau Battalion. _ Dated as above. 


To be Lientenants.—Lieutenaut Hugh Henry Lynch, from the late 
3d Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. Lieuteaaat William 
Carrington, from the late 2d Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. 


To be Ensigns.—Ensign Thomas Henry Doyle, from the late Ist 
Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. Ensign William Rennick 


from the late 9th Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. ; 


To be Quartermaster. —Quartermaster Robert Pegiey, from the late 
4th Royal Veteran Battalian. Dated as above. 

To be Sargeon.—Snrgeon Mathew Lamert, from half-pay of the late 
Ist Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. 

_) To be Assistant Surgeon,— Assistant Sargeon Maugice Fitzgerald 

Quill, from. half-pay, 9lst Foot. ,, Dated as above. 

2d Royal Veteran Battalion.—Major Charles Reynolds, from the 
late 8th Royal Veteran Battaliov, to be Major, Dated as above. 
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To be Lieutenants.—Lieutenant William Shawe, from the late 5th 
Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. Lieutenant William Hen- 
ry Armstrong, from the late 10th Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as 
above. Lieutenant Maurice O’Connel, from the late 2d Royal Veteran 
Battalion, Dated as above. 


To be Ensign.—Ensigu James Lawrie, from the late 9th Royal Ve- 
te ran Battalion. Dated as above. 


Tobe Adjutant and Ensign.---Adjntant’ John Hogan, from the late 
9th Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. 


To be Sargeon.—Surgeon Francis Leigh, M.D. from haif-pay 66th 
Foot. Dated as above, 


To be Assistant-Sargeon.—Assistant-Surgeon James Cross, from 
the half-pay of the 8th Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above, 


$d Royal Veteran Battalion.—Captain George Young, from the late 
4th Royal Veteran Battalion, to be Captain. Dated asabove. Lieute- 
nant Timothy Richard Jauns, from the late 4th Royal Veteran Battalion, 
to be Lieutenant. Dated asabove. Ensign Lionel Biggs, from the late 
3d Royal Veteran Battalion. Dated as above. Surgeon John Lear, from 
the half-pay of the 2d Royal Veteran Batta lion, to be Surgeon, Dated as 
above. Assistant Surgeon Thomas Lewis, from half-pay of the Gth Royal 
Veteran Battalion, to be Assistant Surgeon, Dated as above. 


Hospital Staff.—Hospital Assistant Richard Walshe, from the half- 
pay, to be Hospital Assistant to the Forces, vice Orr promoted in the g9th 
Foot. Dated 17th January 1822, 


Com mission signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Berwick. 


Sir David Milve, K. C. B. tu be Deputy Lientenant Date 12th Nov. 1821 
Colonel James Home to be ditto. Dated as above. 

David Anderson, Esq. to be ditto. | Dated as above. 

George Dickson, Esq. to be ditto. Dated as above. 


Commissions signed by the Lieutenant and Hich Sheriff of the Sheritidum 
or Stewartry of Kirkcudbrige. 


Sir John Gordon, Bart, to be Deputy Lieut. Dated 20th Nov. 1820, 
Captain James Murray Gordon, R. N. to be ditto. Dated as above. 
Edward Charles Fletcher, Esq. to be ditto. Dated 24th November, 1920. 
Robert Maitland, Esq. to be ditto. Dated 13th March, 1821. 

David M‘Culloch, Esq. to be ditto. Dated as above. 

William Stothart. Esq. to be ditto. Dated as above. 

Thomas M‘Millan, Esq. to be ditto. Dated 2ist March, 1821, 

John Herries Maxwell, Esq. to be ditto. Dated as above. 

William Maitland, Esq. to be ditto, Dated as above. 


Kirkcudbright and Wigtonshire Regiment of Militia. 


Robert | Fullarton 
2ist May, 189h 


Kirkcudbrights Corps of Gentlemen Yeomanry Cavalry. 


William Barkly Ireland Gordon, Gent, to be Cornet, vice Herbertson, 
promoted. Dated 7th November 1821. 

William ‘darshall, Gent, to be ditto, vice M‘Millan resigned. Dated 
as above, 


Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of the 
County of York, City and Connty of the City of York. 


William Collins, Esq. to be Deputy Lientenant. Dated 22d Oct, 1821. 

William Prest, Esq. to be ditto. Dated 10th of November 1821. 

John Blayds, jun, Esq. to be ditto. Dated 14th January 1822. 

3d West York Militia.—Major Francis Dacre to be Lieutenant-Colonel, 
vice Brooksbank, resigned. Dated 10th January 1822. 


Commissions signed by the Lord Lieut. of the County of Carmarthen. 

The Honorable George Rice, to be Deputy Lieutenant. Dated 25th 
October, I82I, 

John Howell, Esq.to be Deputy Lientenant. Dated as above, 

Evan Prothero, M.D. to be ditto. Dated as above. 

Walter Rice Howell Powell, Esq. to be ditto. Dated as abeve, 

John Johnes, Esq to be ditto Dated as above 

George Lloyd, Esy to be ditto Dated as above 

James Thomas, Esq to be ditto Dated as above 

Henry Lioyd, Esq Dated as above 

John Williams Gwynne Hughes, Esq to be ditto 

Sackville Gwwynne, jun. Esq to be ditto 

William Jones, Esq to be ditto Dated as above 

Richard Davys, Esq. to be ditto Dated as apove 

Rev. Thomas Williams, to be ditte Dated as above 

Johu George Herbert Griffies Williams, Esq. to be ditto Dated as above 

William O. Brigstocke, jan, Esq, tu be ditto. Dated as above, 

James Richard Lewis Lloyd, Fsq. to be ditto. Dated as above. 

John George Phillips, Esq. to be ditto, Dated as above, 

Grismond Phillips, Esq, to be-ditto, Dated as above. 

Thomas Lioyd, Esq. to be ditto, Dated as above, 

George Bowen, Esq. to be ditto Dated ae above 


Dated as above 
Dated as above 


Gent. to be Ensign, vice Gordon, resigned. Dated 
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‘{[ndian News. 


Bhilsa.—By a letter from Bhilsa, we learn that a Matiny 
has broken out in two of Scindia’s Battalions, near Seronge, the 
cause of which is alleged to be their having a quantity of wages 
dueto them, which they apprehend the Sirdars have kept back 
for their own use ; they have consequently turned quite outrageous, 
beating some of their Officers, and by way of paying themselves, 
are committing robberies in the Mahajuns and rich inbabitants. 
The English authorities fearing they might also plander that place 
and Burseah, have sent a detachment of Military and some Guns 
to keep them in awe, which it is hoped will deter them from com- 
miting any serious depredations. — Letter. 

Bombay, June 5, 1822.—On the morning of Thursday, the 
free Trader Swattow, Captain A.Ross from London the 14th and 
Plymouth the 27th January, agchored in the Harbour.—Passen- 
gers :—Mrs. Harper, Miss Cameron, Mr. Farqahar, Cadet. 


Upon a careful examination of the papers received by this : 


opportunity, we find no material addition to tne intelligence which 
we have for some time past been in possession of. 


A few mild showers of rain have fallen since Wednesday 
jJast, and we think the Soath West monsoon may be considered 
as having commenced. 


We have the pleasure to announce the arrival yesterday 
morning of the H. C. Ship Macqueen Captain James Wilson, 
from England 25th January, St. Helena 13th Apri!, and Johanna 
(where she touched for a few hours only) 18th May. 


The Maceveen spoke the ships Earl Ketrie and Cuarves 
Grant from China to the Eastward of the Cape—and at Johanna 
the Ship Lorp CastLeneacu. We are concerned to find that this 
latter vessel is returning to Bombay to refit. She encountered, 
it would appear, a severe gale of wind when off the Cape, and 
springing a leak, it became necessary to throw overbroad a por- 
tion of her Cargo. We learn with extreme regret by letters 
received per MacQueen that Lieutenant Colonel Barclay (a Pas- 
senger on board the CasTLeRFacH) died on the 18th of March. 


Passengers by the Macqueen,—Captain Walker, Lieutenant 
Dominicetti,—Marine, Lieutenant Saunders, 8th Regiment N.LI., 
—Lieutenant Doveton, Mr. Thomas Maughan. Mr. Charles To- 
zer, Mr. J. M. Ardlie, Mr. P. Byrnes, Mr. W. Cummings, Eliza 
Davis, Mary Vittoria and Child, with a Detachment of H. M’s. 
20th Regiment. 


We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for the following 
communication. 
The Saran, Thacker, arrived at St. Helena on the 4th April 
—aill well, She was there on the 6th, but was expected to sail 
on the following day.— Bombay Gazette. 


Letter from Sincapore.— We have great pleasure in publish- 
ing the following Extract from a letter we have received from a 
Gentleman at Sincapore, and under such favorable prospects, we 
earnestly hepe to see that valuable Possession permanently con- 
firmed to the British Crown. 


“Youcan form no idea of the growing importance of this 
Colonie Naissante.’—Ifit isconfirmed under British Supremacy, 
I will venture to predict, that in a very short period, the whole 
important Commercial transactions of the Eastern Archipelogo 
will centre here. 


Already there are very extensive Plantations going for- 


and productive than that of Penang, aud attended with much less 
difficulty in bringing into a state of cultivaiiou.—But its local 
situation is so peculiarly ORY gan e there is nothing 
wanting saving the annihilation of the existing doubts as to its 
retention—at once to render ita great Emporium for the Pro- 
dace both of the Western and Eastern Hemispheres,” 

Our Letters from Penang, also mention the Market at that 
Presidency to coatinne in’a state of as great inactivity as those 
in China, 


PLE OE BELOLSO SO PELO CE BOLO DCLOEPLOFO RD 





We are happy to inform the friends of Colonel Nicol, the 
respected Adjutant General of the Bengal Army, that he had much 
improved in health from his visit to the Green Islet. He propo- 
ed taking a Bangalow ou the Hill for some weeks, and our Letters 


mention him greatly to enjoy the cool temperate climate which the 
situation affords. 


We regret to report the Death of Captain John Scott the 
Master Attendant of Prince of Wales Island, aftera short illness, 
Captain Scott had for many years been a Gommander in the H. 
C. Service, and was much respected by the Society of Penang. 


Mr. Erskine the Senior Member of Council at Penang had 
been himself indisposed, but we are happy to state that he had 


; made considerable progress towards recovery before the Scotr 


sailed. 


The Dauntess reached Penang in seven weeks from New 
South Wales, and brings Treasure from Lima for some of the 
Commercial Houses of this City to the extent we understand of 
about one Lac of Spanish Dollars. 


Oar Penang Letters further mention, that that Government 


had granted Bills on Bengal at the Exchange of Sa. Rs. 209} per 
100 Dollars, 


The MaitLanp continued at Penang on the Departure of the 
Scott, proposing to follow in a couple of days. 


Accounts have been received from China by the James 
Scott, mentioning that the whole of the Company’s Cotton by 
that ship and the ALMora and Susan had been sold at 7t. 5m. per 
Pecul.—The Commander of the Scotr had been under the neces- 
sity occasioned by stress of weather to throw over board a large 


portion ofthe Company’s Cotten, on the voyage from this to 
China. 


The Sbip Ontent, Captain Wallace, was not allowed to land 
her Pasengers either at the Cape or St. Helena, in consequence 
of the Small Pox having broken outon board. Mr. Perry 
and Mr. Majoribanks of the Civil Scrvice, passengers from 
Bengal, would therefore be constrained to proceed on to Eng- 
land, anless they met with a Ship on their way which would bring 
them back. Should these gentlemen be compelled to visit Eng- 
jand, a question will of course arise, whether they will lose their 
Salaries or not. The Act of Parliament is peremptory on the 
point, but it may reasonably be concladed, that every practicable 
degree of indulgence will be extended to them, under such par- 
ticular circumstances. 


We understand that no resignations in the Military Service 
have been received ; and that it has heen determined to send 
out an additional number of Cadets to the Presidencies, for the 
Infantry only we believe. 


By letters received yesterday from Dacca, dated the 22d 
inst. it appears that the accounts published in all the Papers 
here ofthe innundation at Burrasaul, have been very mach exag- 
gerated. The writer, whose veracity may be depended on, says 
that “there was not a single human life lost’ at the station ‘of 
Backergunge, and he knows that Rice was selling at Barrasaul 
4 days since (that is since the 22d, the date of his letter) at the 
same price as in the Bazar at Dacca.” There has been however 
he says'great destruction of property, and perhaps also of lives 
in the remote part of the district : but no accounts have yet been 
received we understand from the Acting Magistrate, on the sab- 
ject, and. we may therefore reasonably indulge the hope, that tha 
loss of lives, ifany, has been very inconsiderable.—John Bull. 





Note.— All accounts agree in the fact of the European Gen- 
tleman at Burrisaul having had bis house so overflown, as to ba 
obliged to take refoze in a palanquin on the top of the roof. As 
the country is a-dead level, without even trees to take refuge in, 
what must have beeu the fateof those who live in hws, if they 
who had houses were obliged to take refuge om the roofs? 
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Garkergunge Subscription. 


We have the pleasure to add the following names to the 
List of Subscribers to the Relief of the Sufferers in Backer- 
gunge and Burrisaul, since our last :— 


Sums. 


Amount previously advertised, Rupees 11289 
BF. Rewssac....ce poeresctgvccseoqs lO 
Baboo Nob Kissen Sing,.........-02¢-200 _ 
P. P. Lopez and A, P. Lopez,.......+.20 
J. BVOSrcccc seccocccece 
Gc. Jessop,.. cocce cosccc cc 
Lieutenant Colonel. Mouat,..........+..200 


———- —— 


Names. 


Total up to Wednesday, eevee 11909 


Another Endian Newspaper. 


Prodpectus of « Weekly Guzzeratte Newspaper, entitled Bombayna 
Swnmachar, to be edite@ and printed by Furdoonjee 
Murzbanjee. 








(From the Bombay Gazette of the 8th instant.) 





The first Namber of the Work will be issued from the Press 


on Monday the tst of July next, and continued onevery ensuing 
Monday. 


The “Boumbayna Sammachar” will consist of Advertise- 
ments, Foreign and Domestic Intelligence, and Occurrences, 
from the English and Indian Newspapers ; choice collections of 
Moral ‘Lessons, as well as the Writings on rational sabjeets from 
the best English and Persian Books; the Ships’ Arrivals and 
Departures, and all the approved Communications of Correspon- 
dents; the whole will be translated into Goszerattee, also, 
Curiosities, Anecdotes, Poetry, and other amusing and edifying 
Miscellanies will oceasionally appear in the English, Persian, and 
Arabic ; the most interesting Heads of Commercial Matters, 
including an extensive and accurate Price Current. 


The Editor proposes charging Subscribers Two Rupees per 
Month, or Six Rupees per Quarter, to be paid either Monthly or 
Quarterly. 


Subscriptions willbe received by the Editor at bis own Office 
in the Vegetable Market, Bazar Gate Street, where a Paper ac- 
companied by the Prospectus is open for Sabseriber’s names. 


Subseribers to the Bombay Na Summachar. 


THE HONORABLE THE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 
FIFTY COPIES.* 


(Then follows a Long List of Indian Names.) 


* We should tike to know whether the Government of Bengal patronize 
the Native Papers & Culewtta 20 liberally. We have reason to believe nat. 
Vet they are likely to be legs obnoxious than «certain Paper which shall be 
nameless, but which, 48 Joun Butt said of hisown on one occasion, is glanced 
at clandestinely in @ sort of crim. Con. by those who cannot see it openly, 
when phey enjoy perhaps with a higher rest iis stolen embraces. 


Nawtwal Notices. 


Letter dated 8th February last, froma respectable house in 
FR learn that the Aata, sith upwards of 800 of Pale 
Ale, bad pat back, dismasted; we hear also, that the Apotso, which 
ship had been abandoned, had 760 hogsheads of Beer om board.— From a 





The Crry or Epinsuncn, Captain Wise, arrived off Dover on the 
Tthof Febraary. On the 10th February the Ship letter office notified 
their intention of digpiitching letters by any of the following Ships 
bound for Caleutta; The Lotus, Doveton, to sail about the 10th Feb.; 
the Apniam, Short, 6th February; Donorny, Hargrave 26th Febru- 
ary ; the Asta, Lindsay, February 10th ; the Bewoart Mercuant, Brown, 
I4th February; add the Nancy, Themson which sailed from Deal 26th 


Sanuary.— Hurkern. 


PODEPA PEPE PE OE EE RADE OL OL OL OOD OEOBDE DEDEDE EEBEDE CACO EE OEEEREROCEOECEEE CE AEREEE EMO OE 


OOO OOOO OE EE OEAEEE CE OEEEEELERERE EE EEE EODOCOLOEDD 1 PODLDEODDE OD OD LOD CEBRODEE OE OL CLPEOR DELCO DOLDEEEE 


PMilitary Order of the Bath. 


To the Editor of John Bull. 
To the Author of the Letier in the Caicutta Journal upon the Compani- 
onship of the Bath, being considered as an order of merit. 
Str, ; ' 
If you will take the trouble toturn to the Lonpon Gazerres, 
which contain Lists of those Officers, who have received the dis- 
tinction of the Bath, you will find that there is no instance of its 
having been conferred on any Officer under the rank of Major. 


This rule I understand, was laid down at the time, when the 
first List was published: nor has it in any case been violated. 


It is the opinion indeed ofa very high and distinguished 
member of the Administration at home,that it ought net to stand 
in the way of a Captain who might have the good fortune greatly 
and sionally to distinguish himself im action, in a separate com- 
mand ; but it is very doubtfal that even in such an instance, other 
authorities would have concurred with the then President of the 
Board of Controul, to whom I allude, inallowing an exception to 
be made to a rule which was considered as general. 

From the above it may be inferred that the merits of Captains 
Fitzgerald and Staunton were not everiooked, by those persons 
to whom it more particularly belonged to select proper objects 
for the Companionship of the Bath.—Indeed I know that exer- 
tions were made and considerable regret expressed ina high 
quarter, that the distinetion could not be conferred, on those Offi- 
cers; but as nobody doubts their {claims to the honors in ques- 
tion, I am convinced that the consciousness of superior merit will 
amply console those heroes, Fitzgerald and Staunton, for the loss 
of a distinction which is only postponed till some future glorious 
opportunity occars of their again signalizing their courage, skill, 
valor, and intrepidity, in the service of their country. 

Iam, Sir, Your faithful Servant, 


Chowringhee, 24th June, 1822, 
Shipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA. 
Names of Vessels Flags Commanders From Whence Left 


MEDAL. 


Date 


Jane 26 Isabella RobertsonBritish G.G. Michell Chilie Feb, 20 
26 Hero of Maiowu British J. Neish Batavia Mar. 28 
26 Henry French Savignac Bordeaux Feb. 12 
26 Bark George British J. Poulson Masulipatem Jun. }4 





Extracts from the Report of the Ship Hero or Matown, Captain 
Neish, from Ratavia, Bencoclen and Padang :—The ship Inpian Traper 
was totally lost on the night of the 14th of May on Trcumoon beach, 
having upset ina squall and drove on shore, with a fall Cargo of Pepper, 
6000 Peculs, shipped by the Bencoolen Government on account of the 
Honorable Company ; all hands saved, but one sick Lasear, 

Ou the 11th {instant about 3° East of Acheen head, spoke the ship 
Lowsee Famity from Bombay, for China. Ever since we have bad very 
bad weather, winds from all points of the compass, with very severe 
squalls. 

Passengers per Heno of Masown, from Batavia.—Mrs. Roultons 
Mrs. Neish aud Children, Mr. J. Yon Coningham ; Captain Ford, Mr- 
W. Walker, ist Officer, Mr. W.Sandrie, and Master Sandrie, from the 
wreck of the Inpian TRADER. 


Passengers per Isaneita Ronertson, Captain Gilbert G. Mitchell, 
direct from Chili on the 20ih ef February.—Mrs. Mitchell and twe 
Children, Mr. Jobn Seivell and Don Diogo Carballo, Merchants. 


On the 8th of May, the Isanetta RozeRrtson spoke the Schooner 
Courter, Captain Lautier, in fongitade 93° 58’ and latitade 5° 18°8. 
and on the 15th of May, she spoke the Ship Tuwtis, Captain Davies, 
io latitude 0° 40’ N.. -4 longitude 01° East—ali well. 

Passengers per Baa Grorce, Captuin J. Poulson.—Mr. Phillip 
Gardener, 2d Officer, and Mr. Thomas Guillaume, 3d Officer, late of the 
Ship ——, name not mentioned from Gaile, 

Passengers per French Ship Haw ny, Captain J. Sacignac, from Bor- 
deaux.— Madm, Julie Cocha, Victorine Cocha, Simon Vigacas, Brostrom 
Charles Middleton, Charies Burch, 





Printed at the Columbian Press, Ne. 4, Bankshall Street. 
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